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For  the  first  Saturday  night  in 
about  a  month,  my  mind  was 
clear  and  oblivious  to  everything 
except  the  motion  under  my  foot 
and  the  piece  from  Grand  Canyon 
Suite  pouring  from  the  car  radio. 
Turns  taken  for  four  years  don’t 
really  need  to  be  watched  for,  and 
I  was  trying  to  capture  the  images 
which  were  filling  the  car  from 
the  music.  The  selection  was 
Cloudburst ,  and  I  was  trying  to 
visualize  it  as  Jean  and  I  used  to 
do  together,  especially  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  we’d  take  her  portable 
to  the  beach  at  night  and  listen  to 
the  waves  pick  up  the  beat  to 
whatever  we  were  picturing.  The 
thunder  of  drums  and  the  string¬ 
ed  wind  seemed  to  cloud  and 
darken  the  car  and  there  was  a  hint 
of  that  heavy  anticipation,  almost 
dread,  that  had  lately  been  a  re¬ 
curring  chill  under  my  thighs  as 
I  drove  to  pick  up  Jean  each  week. 
The  piece  poured  violently,  the 
vividness  of  the  storm-phantasm 
being  emphasized  by  the  unusual 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  night  outside.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  lift  then,  as  the  storm 
gradually  tapered  off  to  an  almost 
tranquil  tip-tipping  that  I  seemed 
to  hear  on  the  tin  top  of  the  car; 
finally  dropped  down  to  a  drizzle, 
and  then  died.  The  breeze  that  had 
been  bringing  the  smokey  smell 
from  burnt  leaves  through  the 
window  suddenly  tasted  like  wet 
Spring. 

The  light  in  front  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Laundry  with  the  funny 
signs  about  corns  and  gout  saw 
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me  coming,  turned  red,  and  de¬ 
layed  me  for  the  millionth  time.  I 
shut  Maidenform  off  and  waited. 
I  was  still  hearing  the  music,  and 
felt  like,  well,  something  like  you 
feel  after  a  needed  and  stumbling 
confession.  It  was  a  good  feeling. 
It  was  that  feeling  I  always  used 
to  have  whenever  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  see  Jean  soon.  I  hadn’t 
felt  like  that  for  about  a  month 
and  it  seemed  new  and  strange, 
although  you’d  think  that  some¬ 
thing  you  have  had  for  four  years 
would  be  remembered,  especially 
since  it  was  lost  for  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time. 

Things  like  that  are  really  fun¬ 
ny,  I  guess;  so  many  questions 
and  puzzles:  like  when  you  go 
with  a  girl  for  a  long  time  and 
everything  is  good  and  hopeful, 
like  holding  hands  for  the  first 
time,  when  you  don’t  dare  look  at 
each  other  and  talk  fast  and  laugh 
as  if  you  were  still  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  sidewalk  and  not 
touching  at  all  or  yawning  good¬ 
night  on  the  front  porch  when 
the  light  is  starting  to  come  up 
again  and  you  feel  like  talking 
even  though  you  know  you’ll  get 
killed  for  staying  out  so  late,  prom 
or  no  prom;  or  just  sitting  on 
your  coats  beside  the  river,  smok¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  decide  between 
a  white  cottage  in  the  suburbs  or 
a  brick  house  near  the  sea.  And 
then,  all  of  a  sudden  it  seems,  you 
reach  a  point  where  you  both 
start  thinking  about  how  very 
long  it  is  until  graduation,  and 
the  Army,  and  money,  and  one  by 


one  those  bricks  drop  right  into 
the  sea.  Then  you  don’t  seem  to 
laugh  as  much  anymore  and  right 
and  wrong  goes  from  black  and 
white  to  gray,  and  you  never  feel 
anything  jumping  in  your  chest 
and  throat  anymore  until  you  do 
again  one  night,  and  then  it  seems 
strange. 

Tonight  it  was  that  way  and 
everything  started  as  usual.  Jean 
was  almost  always  in  a  bubbling 
mood  early  in  the  evening,  but  to¬ 
night  she  seemed  ever  more  glow¬ 
ing  and  confident  than  she  had  for 
a  long  time.  She  didn’t  forget  to 
give  my  hand  that  squeeze  when 
I  helped  her  on  with  her  coat  as 
we  jogged  down  her  steps  and 
even  tickled  me  into  opening  the 
car  door  for  her,  which  she  hadn’t 
done  since  her  birthday  in  June 
when  we  pretended  she  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  I  her  coachman; 
when  we  held  our  little  fingers  in 
the  air,  drinking  tea  at  the  Old 
Mill.  We  talked  and  chuckled  the 
whole  length  of  Memorial  Drive, 
with  not  even  one  reminding  si¬ 
lence  to  be  desperately  thought 
away.  She  crouched  down  in  a 
mock  faint  and  gasped  that  I  had 
used  too  much  Old  Spice  and  then 
opened  all  the  windows,  even  in 
back.  I  clicked  Elvis  Presley  on 
and  turned  him  way  up  until  she 
surrendered  and  rolled  up  the 
windows  again.  It  took  me  a  whole 
cigarette  to  find  a  parking  space, 
circling  the  Common,  and  finally 
beating  out  a  convertible  to  one 
on  Marlborough  Street. 

We  didn’t  stop  to  look  into  any 
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of  the  windows  along  Boylston 
Street  because  it  was  getting  late 
and  we  didn’t  want  to  miss  the 
beginning  of  Oklahoma.  Going  to 
a  movie  wasn’t  the  usual  for  us, 
because  unless  they’re  very  good 
and  we  can  talk  about  them  after¬ 
wards,  we  consider  them  stolen 
time.  But  even  this  was  different 
tonight.  Not  only  did  we  think 
this  musical  was  worth  seeing,  but 
we  knew  it  was  extra  long  and 
would  get  out  late,  eliminating 
any  feigned  reasons  for  going  any¬ 
where  but  home  afterwards. 
Neither  of  us  said  this,  of  course, 
but  we  had  both  suggested  the 
show  at  the  same  time  over  the 
phone  this  afternoon,  and  while 
we  were  laughing  at  the  coinci¬ 
dence,  I  knew  she  was  thinking  as 
I  was.  As  we  started  to  cross  Park 
Street,  Jean  took  my  hand  and 
when  we  headed  up  towards  Tre- 
mont,  we  locked  fingers.  We  sud¬ 
denly  became  aware  that  we  were 
together  again.  We  didn’t  talk, 
but  I  put  our  knotted  hands  in¬ 
to  my  top-coat  pocket.  She 
squeezed  my  hand  a  little  harder 
and  our  arms  were  touching  all 
the  time  we  were  passing  the  Co¬ 
lonial  and  Liggett’s. 

Untying  our  arms,  I  guided  her 
ahead  of  me  through  the  mob  mil¬ 
ling  in  front  of  Oklahoma.  It  was 
all  sold  out,  and  I  said  "O,  Hell” 
but  I  didn’t  mean  it  and  Jean 
didn’t  even  say  "O.”  I  half-heart¬ 
edly  suggested  War  and  Peace  up 
the  street  at  the  Met,  but  she  said 
it  would  be  too  long  and  I  agreed. 
We  turned  around  and  threaded 


our  way  back  to  Boylston,  cross¬ 
ing  it,  to  the  Common.  There 
were  a  few  oldtimers  arguing 
around  a  bench  as  if  it  was  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  but  we  didn’t 
stop.  The  leaves  were  piled  deep 
around  the  bandstand  and  as  we 
rustled  through  them,  we  put  our 
arms  around  each  other’s  waist 
and  slowed  down.  The  night  was 
peculiarly  warm  and  we  could  see 
the  big  dipper  even  above  the 
glare  of  John  Hancock.  The  pea¬ 
nut  vendor  at  the  cross-over  point 
between  the  Common  and  the 
Garden  was  still  out  and  the 
steam  from  his  pop-corn  machine 
could  have  been  an  incense  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  weather.  But 
we  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only 
ones  who  had  an  idea  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  night,  except  for 
the  shadows  of  a  sailor  and  girl, 
on  a  bench  near  the  bridge  that 
the  Swan  boats  go  under  in  the 
Summer.  We  felt  like  we  were  all 
alone  in  this  Eden  with  the  rolling 
walks  and  tagged  trees.  We  sat 
down  on  a  black-green  bench  that 
girdled  an  American  Elm  near  the 
pond  and  Jean  laid  her  head 
against  my  shoulder. 

”1  missed  you  more  than  ever 
this  week,”  she  whispered. 

I  was  talking  into  her  red- 
brown  hair.  "Yeah,”  I  said.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  once  more  the  thump 
of  my  heart  in  my  ears.  She  turn¬ 
ed  her  head  up  and  the  light  from 
the  old-fashioned  lamp  made  her 
eyes  shine.  We  looked  into  each 
other  for  a  long  time.  My  mind 
began  to  battle,  barely  managing 
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with  its  shots  of  warning  to  hold 
my  hands  down  on  the  bench  and 
in  my  pocket,  to  prevent  the 
tingling,  hungry  urge  in  me  from 
exploding.  There  was  a  little 
breeze  from  the  trees  now  and  it 
suddenly  pulled  my  eyes  from 
Jean’s  with  a  sting,  played  for  a 
while  in  her  hair,  then  jumped 
into  a  pile  of  leaves  at  our  feet 
and  scattered  them  with  a  whisk, 
like  kids  playing  Polly.  When  my 
eyes  brought  my  mind  back  to 
Jean,  the  battle  had  let  up  for 
awhile.  She  heated  my  hand  on  the 
bench  with  hers  and  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  just  our  eyes, 
our  hands,  and  the  little  breeze 
that  was  now  between  our  touch¬ 
ing  lips,  and  we  didn’t  kiss. 

Instead,  I  straigthened  up  and 
lit  us  cigarettes.  John  Hancock 
was  behind  a  big  oak  now,  and  we 
could  see  the  moon  sitting  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  on  a  darkened 
billboard  above  Park  Square.  From 
where  we  were  sitting,  with  the 
trees  hovering  over  us,  the  sky 
was  as  clear  as  if  there  were  no 
city  lights  jealously  hiding  it  with 
their  brazen  glare.  The  stars  were 
out  by  the  millions  as  they  are 
when  you  look  up  from  a  field  at 
night  in  the  summer,  and  every 
now  and  then  one  would  show  off 
for  us  .and  dive  into  the  choppy 
roof-tops  like  a  kid  at  a  pool  when 
he  knows  someone  is  watching. 
We  began  talking  again.  Jean 
stamped  her  cigarette  out  and  I 
sent  mine  flying  to  a  hiss  in  the 
pond.  She  told  me  about  her  lit¬ 
tle  brother  Joey’s  birthday  party 


today,  that  her  mother  didn’t 
know  about  until  six  little  boys 
with  clean  shirts  and  bow  ties  and 
packages  rang  the  bell  and  she  had 
to  send  Louise  out  the  back  door 
and  up  to  Sam’s  for  ice  cream  and 
cake.  We  laughed  out  loud,  and  I 
gave  her  a  bouquet  of  dead  leaves 
that  she  lovingly  made  into  a  hat 
for  me  that  even  went  under  my 
collar.  But  when  Jean  put  her 
arm  around  me  to  take  out  the 
leaves,  she  caressed  me  and  began 
to  kiss  my  neck.  The  trees  and  the 
stars  and  the  leaves  and  the  breeze 
disappeared. 

"Let’s  get  the  car,”  I  nearly 
squealed.  Suddenly  I  jumped  up 
from  the  bench.  She  took  my 
hand  and  we  fairly  ran  to  Marl¬ 
borough  Street. 

I  drove  along  the  river,  up  onto 
the  high  ramp  that  brought  us  to 
the  Mystic  River  Bridge,  cut  over 
from  Chelsea  and  headed  along 
the  shore  through  Revere,  down 
to  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott. 
Jean  kept  staring  out  the  side 
windows  and  was  smoking  so  ner¬ 
vously  that  we  hardly  talked  un¬ 
til  I  finally  pulled  up  at  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula  that  makes  Mar¬ 
blehead  a  harbor,  a  little  park  with 
a  lighthouse  that  I  had  seen  only 
once  before. 

We  walked  out  to  the  tip  of 
the  pointed  park  and  stood  at  the 
top  edge  of  the  grassy  slope  that 
drops  into  the  water.  The  town 
was  a  little  ark  of  blinking  lights 
seen  through  the  hazy  rainbow 
that  the  salt  air  puts  across  your 
eyes.  Jean  put  her  arm  around  me 
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and  snuggled  her  hand  into  my 
left  coat  pocket.  The  further  tip 
of  Salem  Harbor,  near  Beverly 
Farms,  peeked  around  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  Across  the  middle  of 
the  harbor,  what  little  wind  was 
allowed  in  rippled  a  rough  ridge 
in  the  boatless  bay.  Looking  sea¬ 
ward,  we  could  see  three  lights 
taking  turns  flirting  with  the 
green-eyed  beauty  high  above  us, 
their  glances  flickering  off  the 
whitecaps  racing  in  a  regatta 
across  the  top  of  the  black  sea. 
The  wide  island  way  down  off  the 
coast  of  Manchester  was  a  dim 
purple  shadow  in  the  distance, 
stable  and  peaceful  against  the 
churning  and  restless  water.  The 
huge  moon  showered  its  light  over 
all  and  we  basked  in  it.  You  knew 
that  if  it  should  leave,  the  island 
and  the  town  and  even  the  sea 
could  no  longer  be  so  live  and 
beautiful  and  good. 

Then  a  cloud,  unnoticed  before, 
seemed  to  come  out  of  nowhere. 
It  gradually  became  larger  and 
larger,  moving  into  the  moonlight 
and  gathering  there  an  allure  all 
its  own.  Soon  it  had  become  a 
Bali  Hai  that  made  you  believe  it 


held  secrets  and  pleasures  that 
somehow  you  must  possess.  But 
then  it  moved  deeper  into  the 
light  and  came  between  us  and 
the  moon,  growing  grey,  then 
black,  blocking  the  light  and 
keeping  it  away  from  the  land 
and  the  sea  and  us.  I  pulled  Jean 
close  to  me.  We  waited.  Finally, 
the  true  flood  of  the  beauty  of 
the  moon  cut  through  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  cloud,  pushing  it  into 
the  darkness  from  whence  it  came, 
restoring  light  and  life  to  the 
world  waiting  below.  On  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  of  the  promontory,  the 
waves  were  rolling  and  slashing 
against  the  rocks.  We  walked 
over  and  watched  as  they  dashed 
and  dove  and  splashed  and  slapped 
and  leaped,  but  couldn’t  reach  us. 

Jean  turned  around  in  front  of 
me.  She  buried  her  head  in  my 
neck  for  a  moment,  then  looked 
up  into  my  eyes  and  laughed. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

She  smiled.  "That  crazy  cloud 
did  it.” 

"Lucky  there’s  a  moon,”  I  said. 

"That’s  for  sure,”  she  said,  as 
we  started  home. 


•  Edward  Hannibal 
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Beds 


By  Gloria  Blanchfield 
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SeCLUDED  between  the  small  and  rocky  Galiban  mountains  in 
Northern  California  is  the  fertile  Salinas  Valley.  In  the  spring  after 
the  rainy  season  and  when  the  water  has  poured  down  from  the 
mountains,  the  soil  is  black  and  moist  and  heavy  to  the  touch.  To  the 
rugged  inarticulate  farmer,  its  earth  is  a  miraculous,  blessed  thing.  It 
spawns  new  life  in  its  own  cycle  from  planting  to  harvest,  and  it 
gives  life  and  plenty  to  man  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.  The 
earth  exists  for  the  man,  and  he  cherishes  it,  and  works  with  it,  with¬ 
out  question.  But  a  question  arises,  as  one  inevitably  will,  when  the 
rain  is  late  in  coming,  and  the  life  that  depends  upon  it  pauses  in  its 
plodding  cycle  to  look  up.  And  the  black  earth  becomes  a  dusty  life¬ 
less  brown  and  the  farmer’s  silent  blessings  become  an  audible  curse 
and  the  hand  of  the  suppliant  becomes  a  clenched  fist,  and  his  thought 
a  single  agonizing  why?  His  question,  his  doubt,  is  all  resolved  in  a 
heavy  black  rainbearing  cloud,  and  when  it  has  come  over  the  small 
mountains  and  broken  over  the  valley  it  washes  away  the  fear  of 
yesterday  in  the  promise  of  tomorrow. 

John  Steinbeck  grew  up  in  the  valley,  knowing  what  the  rain  and 
the  drought  do  to  the  land  and  to  the  men,  and  he  heard  the  curses 
and  the  blessings.  In  the  spring  he  ran  through  the  endless  groves  of 
fruit  trees  where  the  soil  was  soft  and  cool  under  his  bare  feet,  and  the 
white  orange  blossoms  were  fragrant  and  clean  as  he  pressed  them  to 
his  face.  At  harvest  time  he  saw  the  trees  heavy  with  the  fruit  that 
was  sweet  to  taste,  but  stinging  as  its  acid  juice  passed  over  the  little 
cuts  on  his  knuckles.  In  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth,  intermixed 
with  feelings  of  love  and  awe,  there  rose  a  question  that  no  rains  could 
wash  away. 

The  FIRST  novels  he  wrote  did  little  more  than  set  the  stage;  the 
whole  sensory  picture  is  presented,  of  the  valley,  its  fruit  trees,  its 
animals,  and  the  cycle  which  is  their  life.  At  the  center  is  man,  rooted 
in  the  earth  and  moved  by  the  same  forces  as  the  animals,  but  standing 
a  little  apart,  casting  a  different  shadow.  Man  has  dignity,  said  Stein¬ 
beck,  but  it  did  not  really  seem  to  matter  to  man  or  to  Steinbeck,  until 
that  dignity  was  challenged. 

It  was  challenged  in  the  1930’s.  The  great  depression  and  the  dust 
storms  cut  men  off  from  the  plenty  of  the  harvest,  and  men  starved 
and  were  degraded  and  Steinbeck  wrote  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  homeless  Joad  family  and  thousands  like  them  who 
journey  westward  from  the  drought  and  dust  of  Oklahoma  to  seek 
work  in  the  fertile  groves  of  California,  only  to  be  deprived  of  a  just 
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life  by  the  hard-handed  California  employer.  In  their  struggle  for 
life  and  livelihood,  Steinbeck  sees  the  timeless  journey  of  man  to  the 
promised  land,  and  in  their  failure,  he  sees  the  reason  for  all  human 
failings.  It  is  not  the  land  that  is  harsh  and  cruel  and  unyielding,  but 
man,  or  rather,  the  evil  in  man.  Not  only  is  the  simple  quest  of  the 
Joads  equated  to  man’s  eternal  search  for  the  greatest  fulfillment,  but 
in  their  plain  barnyard  statements  about  life  they  express  a  realization 
of  man’s  essential  dignity  and  integrity. 

There’s  a  time  of  change,  and  when  that  comes,  dyin’  is  a  piece  of  all  dyin’; 
and  bearin’  is  a  piece  of  all  bearin’  and  bearin’  and  dyin’  is  two  pieces  of  the  same 
thing.  And  then  a  hurt  don’t  hurt  so  bad;  clause  it  ain’t  a  lonely  hurt  no  more. 

The  agony  of  their  deprivation  is,  to  Steinbeck,  the  greatest  evil. 
The  earth  to  which  they  are  bound,  and  whose  cycle  they  follow  in 
their  own  lives,  possesses  abundance  for  all,  and  should  be  shared  with 
all.  Man  owes  it  to  his  own  dignity  to  share  the  abundance  with  his 
fellows,  or  he  degrades  himself  and  the  concept  of  man.  Steinbeck 
iterates  and  reiterates  his  growing  doctrine  that  man  is  the  greatest 
of  creatures  in  the  world,  each  time  adding  a  new  note  to  the  concept, 
even  interrupting  the  narrative  to  state  it  directly. 

For  man,  unlike  any  other  organic,  or  inorganic  thing  in  the  universe,  grows 
beyond  his  work,  walls  up  the  stairs  of  his  concepts,  emerges- ahead  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  This  you  may  say  of  man — when  theories  change  and  crack,  when  schools, 
philosophies,  when  narrow  dark  alleys  of  thought,  rational,  religious,  economic,  grow 
and  disintegrate,  man  reaches,  stumbles  forward,  painfully,  mistakenly  sometimes. 
Having  stepped  forward,  he  may  slip  back.  This  you  may  say  and  know  it  and  know  it. 

Because  of  his  superiority,  and  his  capacity  for  continual  self 
perfection,  man  must  not  be  bound  by  any  rule  other  than  respect 
for  his  fellows;  he  must  not  be  slave  to  dogmas  or  set  codes,  for  these 
will  wash  away,  while  the  dignity,  the  greatness  of  man  resides 
immutable. 

In  order  that  man’s  greatness  will  not  be  too  closely  associated 
with  any  creeds  or  concepts,  but  be  regarded  as  something  innate, 
Steinbeck  feels  obliged  to  challenge  all  beliefs.  Every  platitude  about 
the  greatness  of  America,  every  value  of  society,  every  belief  in  a 
dogmatic  faith  is  reexamined  and  reevaluated.  In  such  novels  as 
Tortilla  Flat  and  Cannery  Row  Steinbeck  scoffs  long  and  heartily  at 
the  conventions  of  society  and  religion.  Danny  and  Doc,  his  eccentric 
and  erotic  characters  break  all  the  rules  and  almost  all  the  command¬ 
ments,  but  are  presented  in  a  highly  sympathetic  manner.  Their  good¬ 
ness — for  Steinbeck  the  only  true  goodness — consists  in  a  kind-hearted 
love  of  man.  No  matter  what  anyone  does,  as  long  as  he  does  not  harm 
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his  fellows,  there  is  no  evil.  The  only  other  things  that  are  important 
to  man  are  the  elements  of  his  own  life  cycle.  In  To  a  God  Unknown, 
Steinbeck  expresses  this  idea  through  the  person  of  Joseph  Wayne,  his 
powerful  central  character.  Wayne  is  vitally  concerned  with  fertility 
and  growth;  he  considers  himself  part  of  the  soil,  and  part  of  all  its 
activity.  He  worships  the  god  of  fertility  and  ultimately  sacrifices  his 
life  to  the  land  in  a  prayer  for  rain.  The  novel  abounds  in  descriptions 
charged  with  biological  details.  They  are  frank  and  honest,  at  times 
even  crude,  yet  still  appealing  in  the  wonder  and  awe  for  all  creation 
that  is  expressed  with  them. 

The  SECOND  World  War  ended  the  great  depression,  but  it 
started  an  even  more  sorrowful  period  of  history  and  presented  Stein¬ 
beck  with  even  greater  conflicts  and  problems.  In  The  Moon  is  Down, 
Steinbeck  attempts  to  deal  with  the  abstract  problem  of  wars  and 
patriotism.  To  do  this  he  presents  a  village  without  a  name  and  an 
army  without  a  nationality,  and  although  the  novel  is  a  quiet,  yet 
profound  statement  of  the  universality  and  evil  of  war  it  is  without 
the  force  and  conviction  of  his  other  books.  He  cannot  construct 
a  novel  like  a  syllogism,  starting  at  the  top  with  a  generality  and 
working  down,  for  he  is  essentially  a  synechdochist,  apprehending  his 
own  small  section  of  life,  and  expanding  it  to  its  universal  conclusions. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  climbs  a  tree  rooted  in  his  own  valley  to  see 
the  world  beyond.  With  time,  the  tree  grows,  and  the  vision  improves. 

Steinbeck  no  longer  plants  man  in  the  soil  to  be  destined  only 
by  rainfall.  Man  creates  his  own  destiny,  and  this  Steinbeck  tells  us 
with  all  the  exuberance  of  a  child’s  discovery  in  East  of  Eden. 


We  have  only  one  story.  All  novels,  all  poetry  are  built  on  the  never  ending 
conflict  in  ourselves  of  good  and  evil.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  evil  must  constantly 
respawn,  while  good,  while  virtue  is  immortal.  Vice  has  always  a  new,  fresh,  young 
face,  while  virtue  is  venerable  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  is. 


Besides  being  a  statement  of  Steinbeck’s  convictions,  this  passage  is 
also  a  summary  of  the  novel.  Adam  Trask  is  goodness,  while  his 
wife  Cathy  is  the  force  of  evil.  Adam  possesses  the  same  love  of  the 
soil  that  Joseph  Wayne  dies  for,  and  the  same  faith  in  the  land  that 
kept  the  weary  Joads  moving  westward,  and  colored  the  happy  dreams 
of  Lennie  and  George  in  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Adam’s  basic  need  to 
create  is  almost  stifled  by  the  evil  of  Cathy  which  envelopes  him. 
It  is  not  the  conflict  itself  that  is  Steinbeck’s  concern,  but  the  ability 
of  man  to  win  the  conflict.  To  this  human  struggle  Steinbeck  applies 
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his  own  beliefs,  expressed  by  the  person  of  Lee,  the  Chinese  servant 
of  the  Trask  family.  Lee  is  the  moral  agent  and  commentator  who 
imposes  the  ultimate  order  that  the  author  desires.  Lee  is  not  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  valley  or  of  the  orient,  but  of  humanity;  he  brings 
together  the  traditions  of  east  and  west  yet  belongs  to  neither.  He 
is  not  of  the  valley  for  he  never  becomes  a  part  of  the  struggle;  he  is 
the  overseer  whom  Steinbeck  has  placed  in  charge,  and  as  overseer 
is  allowed  the  freedom  of  never  becoming  involved.  Like  Diogenes  he 
searches  for  truth  and  holds  the  candle  above  the  solution  to  the 
conflict.  He  sets  the  values  before  Adam  so  Adam  may  see  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict,  for  Adam  and  his  son  Cal  are  weary  with  the 
struggle  and  cannot  see  the  answer  for  themselves.  They  confuse  their 
ability  to  recognize  evil  with  a  choosing  of  it,  and  Cal,  in  his  realiza¬ 
tion  believes  himself  to  be  evil,  accepting  his  mother’s  stigmata.  Lee’s 
solution  is  embodied  in  Jehovah’s  promise  to  Cain  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  "If  thou  dost  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  And  if  thou 
dost  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  thy  door.  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire, 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him.”  Lee  is  so  intrigued  by  the  meaning  of 
these  words  that  he  studies  Hebrew  to  determine  their  original  mean¬ 
ing.  After  years  of  study,  he  finds  that  "thou  shalt  rule  over  him”  is 
represented  by  the  Hebrew  word  "timshel”  which  is  accurately 
translated  "thou  mayest.”  This  word  "timshel”  is  Steinbeck’s  definition 
of  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  evil.  The 
concept  of  free  will  is  grasped  by  Lee  and  given  to  Adam  and  the 
sons  of  Adam  as  the  only  answer. 

In  the  solution  of  the  conflict,  Steinbeck  sees  for  man  an  evolution 
in  understanding  and  an  increase  and  deepening  in  the  bond  of  love. 
The  destiny  is  rigidly  not  defined,  only  because  it  is  unlimited,  and 
man  is  forever  expanding  it  with  each  new  season  and  with  each 
new  choice. 


Here  is  your  box.  Nearly  everything  I  have  is  in  it,  and  it  is  not  full.  Pain  and 
excitement  are  in  it,  and  feeling  good  and  bad  and  evil  thoughts  and  good  thoughts — 
the  pleasure  of  design  and  some  despair  and  the  indescribable  joy  of  creation,  and 
still  the  box  is  not  full. 
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The  O’Malleys  and  the  O’Dowds  lived  in  the  same  house  at  thirty-* 
three  Crosley  Street;  the  O’Malleys  in  the  first  floor  apartment  which 
had  to  be  entered  from  the  alleyway,  the  O’Dowds  on  the  second  floor 
where  a  visitor  could  come  by  means  of  the  long  staircase  running 
from  the  front  of  the  building.  Owen  was  the  O’Malleys’  boy.  He  was 
seven  years  old,  blonde-haired  and  quite  strong  for  his  age,  Patrick 
O’Dowd  was  the  same  age,  but  he  was  not  as  strong  as  Owen. 

Patrick  and  Owen  were  the  only  seven  year  old  boys  on  Crosley 
Street,  so  the  two  of  them  had  become  good  friends.  Every  morning 
they  would  come  downstairs  and  meet  each  other.  Then  they  would 
play  a  little  ball  in  the  street  or  hide-and-go-seek  in  the  alleyway  or  in 
the  back  of  the  building.  But  by  eleven  o’clock  they  generally  were  a 
little  tired  of  staying  around  home.  So  they  would  want  something  else 
to  do. 

One  morning  while  Owen  and  Patrick  were  playing  around  the 
back  porches,  Owen  climbed  up  onto  his  porch  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge. 

"Paddy,”  he  said,  "I’m  sick  of  doing  this.  Let’s  go  down  to  the 
brewery  yard  and  get  some  whips  off  the  whip  trees.” 

Patrick  liked  Owen  to  decide  because  he  seemed  to  know  more 
places  and  things,  and  besides  he  could  climb  fences  better.  "All  right,” 
Patrick  answered,"  and  I  got  two  cents.  We  can  buy  some  Kikies  on 
the  way.” 

"Boy-oh-boy!”  Owen  yelped. 

Patrick  used  to  laugh  to  think  of  how  Owen  always  said  boy-oh- 
boy,  no  matter  what  he  was  about  to  receive,  candy  or  anything  at 
all  that  he  liked.  Once  when  Patrick  was  washing  his  face  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  he  wrinkled  his  brow  and  tried  to  figure  why  he  never  said 
anything  like  that  or  got  excited  about  the  things  that  excited  Owen. 
Different  people  do  and  say  different  things,  he  thought.  Like  Owen 
didn’t  know  any  big  words  the  way  he  did.  And  his  daddy  had  a  big 
red  dictionary,  full  of  words,  over  the  sink  in  the  kitchen,  but  Owen’s 
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daddy  didn’t.  So  Owen  didn’t 
learn  any  big  words,  but  Patrick 
did;  that  meant  they  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  different  anyway. 

This  morning,  he  didn’t  think 
too  much  more  about  that.  May¬ 
be  he  didn’t  yelp,  but  that  didn’t 
mean  that  he  wasn’t  just  as  happy 
about  going  to  the  brewery  yard 
to  get  some  whips  off  the  whip 
trees.  He  didn’t  understand  the 
word  brewery,  but  all  the  whip 
trees  and  old  wood  and  other 
things  there  were  like  on  the  cov¬ 
er  of  Jungle  Comics.  So  he  figured 
a  brewery  was  probably  a  jungle 
because  sometimes  two  or  three 
words  mean  the  same  thing. 

Within  a  few  minutes  Patrick 
and  Owen  had  told  their  mothers 
where  they  were  going  and  had 
started  down  the  street  together. 
Their  short  pants  were  a  little 
rag-edged  and  their  T-shirts  were 
a  little  old  and  kind  of  grey,  but 
Patrick  thought  they  were  dressed 
right  for  a  trip  to  a  jungle  or  a 
brewery. 

Owen  and  Patrick  went  into 
the  store  on  the  corner.  Patrick 
slipped  Owen  one  of  his  pennies 
so  it  wouldn’t  look  as  if  he  were 
showing  off  that  he  had  two 
cents  and  Owen  had  none.  The 
storekeeper’s  name  was  Susie.  But 
Patrick’s  mother  said  that  grown¬ 
up  people  were  always  Mrs.  or 
Miss  or  Mister  but  never  just  Su¬ 
sie.  Susie  was  the  name  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Crowley  baby  who  lived  across 
the  street  from  them.  To  some 
people  it  seemed  like  a  funny 
name  to  call  a  grown  up  lady 


storekeeper.  So  she  must  be  Mrs. 
Somebody.  She  couldn’t  just  be 
Susie  and  she  must  be  married  be¬ 
cause  she  was  fat  and  mothers  al¬ 
ways  get  fat  from  tasting  the  food 
they  cook  for  their  families. 

Mrs.  Susie  (Patrick  decided 
that’s  what  he  would  call,  her) 
asked  them  what  they  wanted 
from  behind  the  counter: 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen, 
can  I  help  you?” 

"We’re  not  gentlemen,”  Owen 
said  with  a  strong  voice. 

"Yeah,”  Patrick  said,  "we’re 
big  men.” 

"Oh  pardon  me!”  she  said. 
"What  do  you  want?” 

They  both  put  their  pennies  in¬ 
to  her  hand.  It  was  a  hard  hand 
like  a  street-workman’s,  but  it 
was  all  pink  and  white  spots  like 
a  baby’s.  Owen  was  long  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  he  wanted.  Patrick  wait¬ 
ed  for  him  to  decide  because  he 
himself  always  liked  to  see  what 
Owen  wanted.  Patrick  pushed  his 
nose  into  the  glass  candy  case 
while  Owen  was  selecting  the  kind 
of  candy  he  wanted. 

"How  much  is  one  of  these?” 
Owen  inquired. 

"One  for  a  penny,”  Mrs.  Susie 
sighed.  Owen  just  shook  his  head. 

"Are  those  with  the  powder, 
salty  or  nice  like  sugar?” 

"Nice  like  sugar.” 

"How  much?” 

"One  for  a  penny,”  Mrs.  Susie 
sighed.  Patrick  thought  it  was 
very  funny  that  all  the  kids  asked 
so  many  questions  about  what 
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they  wanted.  The  best  kind  were 
Kikies  because  they  were  five  for 
a  penny.  That  was  the  kind  he 
hoped  Owen  bought  because  he 
liked  them  best.  But  still  he 
wanted  to  have  the  same  kind 
Owen  had.  Finally  Owen  shrugged 
his  shoulders: 

"I’ll  have  Kikies” 

"I  will,  too,”  Patrick  added.  He 
took  the  candy  from  Mrs.  Susie 
and  put  them  into  his  front  pock¬ 
et.  They  just  filled  it  up. 

The  two  of  them  jumped  down 
the  three  steps  leading  from  the 
store.  Owen  landed  all  the  way 
out  in  the  street;  Patrick  didn’t 
make  it  quite  so  far.  They  moved 
along  .  .  .  down  to  the  brewery. 
There  was  a  little  hole  in  the  fence. 
Patrick  slipped  through  but 
Owen  decided  to  climb  over  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  to  climb.  Patrick 
watched  him  and  thought  he 
would  like  to  climb  over  some  day 
but  he  was  a  little  bit  afraid. 

The  yard  was  filled  with  big 
rusty  cans  with  no  tops  and  bot¬ 
toms.  Up  along  the  walls  of  the 
building  bricks  were  missing  here 
and  there ;  and  down  by  the 
ground  so  much  dirt  had  piled  up 
that  all  kinds  of  plants  and  weeds 
and  baby  whip  trees  were  grow¬ 
ing. 

Owen  jumped  up  on  a  platform 
that  stuck  out  from  the  building. 
Patrick  thought  the  platform 
looked  like  a  log  raft.  It  was  old 
and  rotten-looking  and  had  big 
spikes  holding  the  wood  together. 

"Owen,”  Patrick  asked,  "do  you 
think  this  is  an  old  raft?” 


"Gee,  I  don’t  know,  Patrick. 
Maybe  .  .  .  But  what  would  a  raft 
be  up  here  for?  It’s  about  ...  oh 
an  awful  long  ways  to  Carsie  and 
City  Point.” 

"Yeah,  but  daddy,”  Patrick 
paused.  He  went  on:  "My  father 
says  that  once  about  ...  oh  a  big 
big  part  of  Boston  was  all  water 
and  way  back  in  early  days  they 
made  land  out  of  it.” 

"Yeah?”  Owen  asked.  "How?” 

"With  dirt,  I  guess.  They  got 
a  mountain  from  someplace.” 

"You  know,  Patrick,  maybe 
they  took  a  mountain  and  turned 
it  upside  down  in  the  water. 
Think  so?” 

"They  must  have  turned  it  up¬ 
side  down  because  all  the  land  is 
smooth.” 

Owen,  all  the  time,  kept  jump¬ 
ing  around  the  platform  so  much 
that  Patrick  thought  he  was  going 
to  fall  off.  Then  Patrick  started 
walking  around  the  edge  of  it, 
looking  at  the  cobble-stone  with 
the  weeds  and  whip  trees  growing 
out  of  it  up  the  side  of  what  he 
thought  was  a  raft. 

"Owen,”  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"let’s  take  some  of  these  whip 
trees  right  here.” 

"Where?”  Owen  ran  over,  anx¬ 
ious  to  see.  Then  when  he  looked 
at  them  he  said,  "Oh,  there’s  not 
enough  of  them  there.  Let’s  get 
some  of  those  big,  big  ones  over 
there.” 

Owen  didn’t  wait  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  He  jumped  off  and  ran  fast 
across  the  yard,  tripping  a  little 
once  or  twice  on  a  high  stone. 
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Patrick  slid  off,  holding  onto 
the  platform  as  he  did  so,  and 
then  ran  across  the  yard,  watch¬ 
ing  out  for  stones  on  the  ground. 
He  caught  up  with  Owen  who 
had  already  begun  to  yank  at  the 
branches,  pulling  them  off.  Pat¬ 
rick  listened  to  the  snapping  as 
each  leafy  whip  busted  off  the 
tree.  To  do  this  to  a  whip  tree 
wasn’t  killing  it  like  when  they 
picked  Mrs.  Funny’s  (or  whatever 
her  name  was)  roses,  Patrick 
thought.  So  he  began  to  break  off 
a  bunch  of  them  for  himself. 

"Look  what  I’ve  got  already,” 
Owen  said  as  he  looked  around, 
all  red-faced.  But  right  he  went 
back  to  work.  Patrick  pulled  in 
his  tongue  and  said  he  was  going 
to  get  enough  to  last  him  all  the 
way  until  tomorrow. 

After  they  had  worked  for  a 
while  they  put  their  two  piles  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  them. 

"There  must  be  a  hundred  .  .  . 
or  at  least,  I  don’t  know  how 
many  .  .  .”  Owen  said. 

"A  lot  anyway,”  Patrick  put 
in.  "Let’s  take  the  leaves  off  them 
and  then  they  won’t  be  so  hard 
to  carry,  Owen.” 

He  and  Owen  both  stuck  out 
their  tongues  and  started  to  swish 
away  the  leaves  on  each  whip. 
After  a  while  they  were  finished; 
so  they  decided  to  go  home.  Owen 
passed  Patrick  his  share  of  the 
newly  made  whips  and  climbed 
back  over  the  brewery  fence.  Pat¬ 
rick  went  through  the  place  where 
there  was  no  board  and  he  dragged 
his  bunch  of  whips  after  him. 


The  two  of  them  started  up  the 
street.  Owen  was  wearing  out  one 
whip  after  another  by  beating 
them  against  the  fences  and  build¬ 
ings.  Patrick  let  his  knees  sink 
every  now  and  them  and  beat  a 
whip  upon  the  curbing.  Soon  they 
saw  about  four  big  kids  down  the 
street  a  ways.  Owen  turned  to 
Patrick  and  said: 

"Let’s  run,  Paddy.  Those  kids 
might  try  to  take  away  our 
whips.” 

Patrick  started  to  say  some¬ 
thing  but  he  didn’t  have  time. 
Owen  grabbed  them  by  the  hand 
and  they  ran  and  ran  faster, 
Owen  pulling  Patrick  along  just 
like  Dickie  the  marine  who  lived 
upstairs  over  Patrick  taught  him 
to  do. 

Finally  they  stopped  running 
but  they  kept  looking  behind, 
even  though  the  big  kids  didn’t 
seem  to  have  seen  them. 

"You  know  .  .  .”  Patrick  said. 

"What?”  Owen  huffed. 

".  .  .  those  big  kids  couldn’t 
have  caught  us  anyway.  We  can 
run  faster  than  them  any  day  be¬ 
cause  they  smoke.  My  father  says 
that  smoking  puffs  people  out. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  grown¬ 
up  people  are  stinky  runners?” 

"Oh  yeah,”  Owen  answered. 
"Glad  I  don’t  smoke.” 

When  Patrick  got  home  to  the 
second  floor  apartment  where  his 
family  lived,  he  drank  one  two 
three  four  five  glasses  of  water, 
gulping  down  a  little,  then  breath¬ 
ing  hard.  He  felt  the  nice  cold 
water  go  down  inside  his  stomach. 
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Then  he  was  tired  from  his  run 
and  he  felt  all  bulged  up  from  the 
water  he  had  drunk. 

So  he  sat  down  in  the  rocking 
chair  that  his  grandmother  had 
given  him  and  he  rocked  and  sang 
in  his  high-pitched  voice  All 
Praise  to  Saint  Patrick  and  then 
O  Lord  I  am  not  Worthy  and  then 
Yes  Sir  That’s  M3;  Baby.  In  this 
way  he  passed  the  afternoon  un¬ 
til  about  half-past  three.  Then  he 
went  out  and  played  around  the 
ash  barrels  in  the  alleyway  beside 
the  house  till  his  daddy  came 
home. 

At  half-past  five  Patrick’s  dad¬ 
dy  came  up  the  street  all  tired- 
looking  from  working.  Patrick 
ran  up  to  him  and  daddy  rubbed 
his  rough  beard  against  Patrick’s 
face.  This  made  Patrick  pull  away 
a  little,  since  he  didn’t  like  the 
prickly  feeling  like  a  hair  brush. 
He  figured  it  must  be  awfully  un¬ 
comfortable  for  daddy  to  have  a 
beard,  but  still,  that  was  what 
made  him  strong,  so  it  was  worth 
it. 

They  went  upstairs  and  daddy 
took  off  his  coat  and  shirt.  Then 
he  took  the  big  red  dictionary 
down  from  the  kitchen  shelf  over 
the  sink  and  sat  down  with  Pat¬ 
rick. 

"We  got  to  study  this  book 
every  day  and  you’ll  be  smart 
when  you  grow  up.”  Daddy 
paused,  flipping  the  page.  "What 
did  you  do  today,  Pat?” 

"I  went  down  to  the  brewery 
and  got  whip  trees.  See  the  whip 
trees,  daddy.”  Patrick  showed  him 


all  the  whips  piled  behind  the 
black  iron  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

"Oh,  yes,”  daddy  said.  He  didn’t 
look,  so  Patrick  pointed  again. 
There  were  really  quite  a  few  of 
the  whips  left,  even  though  he  had 
used  some  on  the  way  home. 

"Do  you  know  their  real  name, 
if  they  got  a  real  name,  daddy?  If 
they  weren’t  just  whip  trees?” 

"No,”  said  daddy.  Daddy  didn’t 
know  much  about  trees  and 
things.  "Where  did  you  get  all 
this  junk?  The  brewery?  You 
shouldn’t  go  there.  You  might  get 
cut  or  hurt  in  that  yard.” 

Patrick  scared  a  little  for  daddy 
sounded  almost  mad.  "I  went  with 
Owen,  daddy.” 

"Owen?  Well,  I  don’t  want  you 
getting  into  trouble  with  him, 
Patrick.  I  want  you  to  be  a  good 
boy  and  grow  up  smart.” 

"All  right,  daddy,”  said  Pat¬ 
rick.  Daddy  picked  up  all  the 
whip  trees  and  stuffed  them  into 
the  big  red  can  with  flowers  on  it 
that  mommy  kept  under  the  sink. 
"I  don’t  want  you  collecting  any 
more  trash,”  daddy  said. 

Then  they  sat  down  with  the 
big  red  dictionary  and  Patrick 
learned  seven  new  words  and  even 
found  out  what  brewery  meant, 
but  somehow  it  wasn’t  any  fun. 
Afterwards  he  still  played  with 
Owen,  but  he  never  went  down 
to  the  raft  again  to  see  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  was  upside  down,  and 
he  never  brought  home  the  stuff 
daddy  called  trash.  And  he  never 
found  out  what  really  was  the 
name  for  the  whip  trees. 
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MADRUGADA 

But  like  love 
the  archers 
are  blind. 

On  the  green  night 
arrows 

trace  the  trajectories  of 
a  warm  lily. 

The  keel  of  the  moon 
breaks  purple  clouds 
and  quivers 
fill  with  mist. 

Ay,  but  like  love 
the  archers 
are  blind. 
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CARACOLA 


They  have  brought  me  a  snail  shell. 

Within  it  sings 
an  uncharted  sea. 

My  heart 
fills  with  water, 
with  little  fish 
of  shadow  and  silver. 

They  have  brought  me  a  snail. 


CANCION  CANTADA 
In  grey; 

the  Griffon  bird 
was  dressed  in  grey. 

And  there  the  little  Kikiriki 
lost  her  whiteness 
and  form. 

To  enter  the  greyness 
I  painted  myself  grey 
and  oh,  how  I  shone 
in  grey! 


Francis  A.  Neelon 
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J^^ocha  ordered  an  after-dinner 
coffee,  lit  a  thin  black  cigar  and 
scanned  the  room  for  familiar 
faces  among  the  bullfight  crowd. 
Seated  in  one  corner  was  young 
Pepe  Quintala — '"Sensation  of  the 
Provinces”  as  the  red  and  yellow 
posters  proclaimed  —  surrounded 
by  a  small  but  noisy  circle  of 
admirers. 

"Hello,  Maestro.”  Mocha  looked 
up  to  see  Juan,  a  picador  and  an 
old  friend. 

"Hello  Juan;  como  ’sta?” 

"Good,”  smiled  Juan.  "Have 
you  seen  our  fine  torero  over 
there?” 

"Yes.” 

"I  pic  for  him,”  Juan  said. 
"He’s  good,  very  good;  in  fact 
he  reminds  me  of  you  twenty 
years  ago.” 

"Has  my  fight  gone  bad  since 
then,  Juan?” 

"Your  fight  is  the  same,  Maes¬ 
tro,  but  every  day  is  no  longer 
your  last.  You  remember  what  it 
was  like.  That  is  how  it  is  now 
with  him.  He  is  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  be  merry  for 
tomorrow  he  dies  —  or  perhaps 
this  afternoon.” 

Mocha  grinned  at  Pepe,  and  his 
actress  drunk  amid  their  ring  of 
admiradores,  and  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject.  "How  are  the  bulls,  Juan?” 

"Fine!  Black  Muiras  bulls  — 
sharp  horns,”  said  the  picador. 
"Did  you  not  watch  them  un¬ 
load?” 

"Yes.  I  only  wanted  your  opin¬ 


ion.  The  fight  is  no  good  if  the 
bulls  are  bad.” 

"Maestro,”  interrupted  Juan, 
"the  papers  say  that  tomorrow 
will  be  your  last  corrida.  Is  it 
true?” 

"Perhaps,  amigo.  My  leg  bothers 
me  now.  I  am  no  longer  the 
matador  I  was  once.” 

"And  no  comebacks?”  asked 
the  pic  slyly. 

"Come  back  to  death  as  Mano- 
lete?”  Mocha  laughted  flatly. 
"The  bulls  have  been  good  to  me. 
I  shall  not  return.” 

"What  of  the  aficionados?  They 
will  demand.” 

"So  what?  I  care  less  for  the 
aficionados  than  for  you.” 

"You  have  learned,”  grinned 
the  picador,  "that  every  day  is 
not  the  last.  You  will  retire.” 

"Adios,  my  friend,”  said  Juan 
as  Mocha  rose  from  the  table. 

"Until  tomorrow  in  the  bull 

•  >> 
nng. 

"Hasta  luego,  picador.” 

As  he  left  Mocha  nodded  to 
Don  Paulo  Lucienargo  who  owned 
this  small  Cafe  del  Tamarit. 
Mocha  smiled  into  the  waning 
afternoon  sun  of  the  dusty  street. 
He  patted  the  fat  paper  parcel  in 
his  coat  pocket.  In  it  were  the 
papers  and  legal  documents  that 
were  the  culmination  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  bullring.  All  they  lacked 
was  Mocha’s  signature,  where¬ 
upon  he  would  become  the  owner 
of  a  small  house  and  some  little 
land  on  the  Guadalquivir  north  of 
Seville.  Only  a  few  ink  scratches 
away  from  retirement  and  only  a 
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few  hours  away  from  signing. 
"Yes,”  he  decided,  "tomorrow 
after  the  fight  I  shall  sign  my 
papers.”  Mocha  smiled.  The  sun 
set. 

At  four  o’clock  the  next  after¬ 
noon  Mocha,  Pepe,  and  Jose 
Lopez,  a  third  matador,  stood 
with  their  capes  furled  on  their 
arms  awaiting  the  march  into  the 
ring.  Mocha  felt  his  stomach 
growl  for  want  of  food  (he  never 
ate  for  fear  of  being  gored  in  the 
stomach  —  an  empty  stomach  is 
better  if  there  is  a  cornada) .  He 
lit  a  nervous  cigafet  and  turned 
to  Pepe. 

''Big  night  last  night  eh, 
Torero?” 

Pepe  shrugged. 

"But  now  we  pay  the  bills, 
no?”  continued  Mocha. 

"You  know,  Maestro.” 

"Si,  I  know.” 

The  music  began  and  the  mata¬ 
dors  marched  into  the  arena. 
Mocha  had  hated  this  part  since 
he  had  been  gored  in  the  thigh. 
He  felt  self-conscious  as  he  limped 
into  the  arena  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  a  stiff  leg.  Pepe  and 
Lopez  walked  quickly.  Mocha 
swore  at  them  beneath  his  breath. 

Lopez  gave  a  poor  fight  because 
he  was  a  poor  torero,  but  Pepe 
fought  brilliantly.  His  bull 
charged  into  the  ring  big  and 
black  and  deadly,  the  breeding 
colors  flying  from  his  shoulders. 
Mocha  watched  as  Quintala  dedi¬ 
cated  the  bull  to  his  movie  manne¬ 
quin.  Mocha  looked  on  in  critical 
admiration  as  the  young  torero 


began  to  work  the  bull  with  his 
cape.  Pepe  worked  close  to  his 
bull  and  linked  his  passes,  wasting 
neither  himself  nor  the  bull.  Pepe 
faced  the  Muiras,  stomped  his  foot 
and  the  bull  charged.  The  boy 
executed  a  perfect  natural,  his 
line  pure,  no  contraction  or  twist¬ 
ing,  no  leaning  on  the  flanks  of 
the  bull  feigning  danger;  his  feet 
were  stationary  and  the  passes 
beautifully  followed  through.  The 
aficionados  came  to  their  feet  with 
oles  and  Pepe  acknowledged  them 
more  than  graciously.  Finally,  the 
old  picador  had  done  his  job 
and  the  banderilleros  theirs  and 
Mocha  waited  as  Quintala,  poised, 
sighted  his  sword  and  made  the 
kill  with  a  savoir-faire  born  of 
skill  and  practice.  The  crowd 
went  wild  as  Pepe  Quintala,  this 
sensation  from  the  Provinces, 
toured  the  arena  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  bull’s  ear  by  the 
president.  Pepe  sent  it  to  his 
actress. 

Mocha’s  name  was  announced 
and  greeted  with  applause.  The 
crowd  was  anxious  to  see  the 
old  veteran  and  the  aficionados 
wanted  to  compare  the  maestro 
with  the  novicio.  Mocha  dedicated 
his  bull  to  the  crowd,  tossed  his 
hat  over  his  shoulder  and  went  to 
meet  el  toro.  "A  good  bull,” 
mused  Mocha  as  he  began  the 
cape  work,  studying  the  bull, 
how  he  charged,  at  what  distance 
he  could  see  best  and  which,  if 
either,  horn  he  favored.  Since 
Mocha  could  not  run  with  his  leg 
as  it  was,  it  became  vitally  neces- 
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sary  that  each  bull  be  studied 
carefully,  known,  deceived  before 
that  close,  tragic  work  for  which 
the  Maestro  was  so  famous,  be 
attempted.  The  cape  work  was 
excellent  and  the  crowd  did  not 
want  the  picador  to  slow  the  bull, 
but  Mocha  was  thinking  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  pic  came  in  spite 
of  the  crowd.  The  throng  was 
unhappy  because  Mocha  would 
not  oblige  them  their  whim. 

"What  do  you  know?”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  "You  who  have 
not  tasted  of  death.  You  who  are 
neither  matador  nor  toro;  neither 
hunter  or  hunted.  You  who  have 
not  held  life  and  death  balanced 
on  your  sword’s  tip.  To  hell  with 
you  all.”  Mocha  finished  the  bull 
neatly  and  swiftly. 

As  Pepe’s  second  bull  bolted 
into  the  ring  Mocha  analyzed  him 
quickly  and  turned  to  look  for 
Pepe’s  reaction.  Quintala  was 
laughing  to  his  actress  in  a  box 
seat  above  his  head.  The  picador 
had  to  tug  the  matador’s  sleeve 
before  Pepe  paid  any  attention  to 
his  bull.  The  boy  gripped  his  cape 
and  went  into  the  arena.  He  was 
impatient  and  young  and  Mocha 
watched  him  with  professional 
acuteness.  Pepe  returned  to  the 
barrera  to  wait  out  the  picador 
and  the  banderilleros  and  the 
crowd  cheered  for  its  hero,  mak¬ 
ing  the  boy  smile  as  he  traced 
designs  in  the  sand  with  the  sword. 

"To  hell  with  the  crowd  Pepe, 
you’re  not  paying  attention  to 
your  bull.” 


"They  like  me,  old  man.  They 
eat  out  of  my  hand.” 

Mocha  spat.  Too  many  good 
young  fighters  had  been  spoiled 
by  Madrid  with  her  crowds  and 
her  women.  "They  all  get  cocky 
and  misjudge  their  bull  and  suffer 
for  it,”  thought  Mocha.  But  who 
could'tell  this  to  a  youth  who  was 
on  the  verge  of  winning  the  two 
best  fights  of  his  young  career; 
the  one  with  skill,  the  other  per¬ 
haps  with  luck,  and  this  on  his 
debut  before  Madrid  critics. 
Mocha  did  not  speak  as  Pepe 
passed  to  enter  the  arena  with  the 
muleta  and  sword. 

The  bull  was  a  good  one,  still 
very  black  and  very  strong  after 
the  picador  and  banderilleros,  and 
he  favored  his  left  horn,  leading 
to  the  left  and  jabbing  the  muleta 
whenever  Quintala  brought  him 
in  close.  Mocha  had  seen  this  from 
the  first  and,  realizing  Pepe  had 
not  noticed  it,  found  himself  un¬ 
consciously  fondling  his  cape  ex¬ 
pecting  something  to  happen. 
"Ole!”  greeted  each  lefthanded 
pass,  and  Mocha  tensed  until  it 
happened.  The  boy  cracked.  He 
could  not  stand  his  ground  as  the 
bull  charged.  Instead  of  complet¬ 
ing  his  pass  Pepe  jumped  back  and 
ran.  Mocha  was  in  the  ring  in¬ 
stantly  but  the  leg  kept  him  from 
reaching  Quintala  in  time  to  draw 
off  the  bull.  Pepe  feinted  to  the 
left  as  he  ran  and  toro  hooked  him 
neatly  between  the  legs,  flipping 
him  over  his  massive  shoulders. 
They  dragged  Pepe  from  the 
the  arena,  his  blue  and  gold  pants 
red  with  the  gore. 
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Mocha,  contemptuous  of  the 
dumbstruck  crowd,  faced  Pepe’s 
excited  bull  with  muleta  and 
sword.  Blinding  the  bull  with  the 
muleta,  he  plunged  the  sword  be¬ 
tween  the  mountainous  shoulders 
to  the  heart. 

In  the  barrera  Mocha  snuffed 
out  a  cigaret  as  the  trumpet  blew 
the  last  bull  of  the  afternoon. 
Mocha  the  old  Maestro  was  su¬ 
perb.  He  had  a  good  bull  and  the 
crowd  was  with  him  in  spite  of 
his  disinterest  in  them.  He  dis¬ 
played  all  his  passes  to  their  best 
advantage;  he  was  an  artist,  a 
master  in  this  classic  tragedy  of 
man  and  bull  in  a  duel  where  no 
quarter  was  given,  none  asked. 
The  aficionados  were  ecstatic  and 
every  pass  seemed  to  be  his  last,  so 
close  did  Mocha  work  his  bull. 


After  the  kill  the  president 
awarded  the  retiring  matador 
both  ears  and  the  tail.  But  Mocha 
had  already  left  the  arena. 

On  the  way  to  his  rooms  Mocha 
stopped  at  the  infirmary.  Pepe  lay 
on  his  back,  smoking  a  cigaret  and 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  The  doctors 
had  sewn  him  up. 

"Are  you  all  right?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  will  still  fight?” 

"Yes.” 

"Good.  The  greatest  have 
trouble  with  their  nerves.” 

"I  did  not  know  my  bull.  It 
was  not  nerves.” 

Mocha  grinned.  "Adios,  torero.” 

Back  in  his  room  Mocha  took 
out  his  inkwell  and  wrote: 

Manuel  Maria  Ruiz  y  Mocha . 


•  George  J.  Adams 
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£  GLOP  II  0 


The  Biology  Lab  was  four  stor¬ 
ies  up  in  the  great  gray  Science 
Building  that  perched  on  the  hill- 
slope  like  a  stone  ark  uncomfort¬ 
ably  stuck  on  a  new  Ararat.  Grin¬ 
ned  was  up  there  only  because  he 
was  an  assistant  editor  on  the  col¬ 
lege  paper  and  assistant  editors 
had  to  do  legwork.  He  had  got 
the  assignment  because  the  local 
tabloid  had  published  scientific 
opinions  saying  man  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  lobster  or  something 
and  the  News  wanted  an  opinion 
from  Sloan,  head  of  the  Biology 
Department. 

So  he  got  up  to  the  top  land¬ 
ing  (students  couldn’t  use  the  el¬ 
evator)  and  looked  around.  There 
were  neat  glass  cases  with  fish  in 
them  and  a  smell  of  formalde¬ 
hyde.  They  had  cases  at  all  the 
landings  but  not  with  fish.  The 
ones  downstairs  contained  tesser- 
acts  and  wire  junk  and  cones  that 
came  to  a  premature  end,  rather 
like  the  contents  of  an  imperfect¬ 
ly  assembled  child’s  Mecchano 
set  put  on  display.  It  was  all  very 
scientific.  Grinnell  looked  down 
at  the  goldfish  and  scowled.  He 
was  a  liberal  arts  student,  and  any 
association  with  objective  reality 
frightened  him.  He  wondered  just 
how  you  interviewed  a  biology 
professor. 


Grinnell  walked  down  the  dim 
and  dusty  corridors,  peering  into 
rooms  half-lit  by  the  afternoon 
sun.  There  were  long  ranks  of 
black-topped  tables  steeped  in 
formaldehyde,  rows  .  of  micro¬ 
scopes  peering  quietly  down  at 
themselves,  blobs  of  tissue  float¬ 
ing  eerily  in  alcohol.  There  were 
also  several  mangled  cats  stuffed 
into  cellophane  bags,  just  like  the 
meat  counter  at  the  supermarket. 
Grinnell’s  Adam’s  apple  twitched 
behind  the  black  and  yellow  of 
his  regimental  tie.  He  was  an 
English  major. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  corri¬ 
dor  was  a  plain  brown  door  with 
the  leaded  glass  insets  that  gave 
the  college  a  Gothic  charm  and 
outmodedness.  Since  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  Grinnell 
knocked. 

Somebody  told  him  to  enter 
and  he  came  in  and  there  was  a 
small  shriveled  man  in  a  large  un¬ 
tidy  room  sitting  behind  a  mass  of 
papers  which  might  have  con¬ 
cealed  a  desk.  He  was  wearing  an 
academically-rumpled  brown  suit 
and  had  white  hair  in  a  crew  cut. 
He  was  staring  down  at  a  paper¬ 
weight  on  his  desk  which  might 
or  might  not  have  been  a  real 
skull. 

"Are  you  Dr.  Sloan?”  said 
Grinnell,  like  the  Feature  Editor 
had  told  him  to.  Actually,  he 
would  never  have  knocked  in  the 
first  place  if  he  weren’t  sure  that 
it  was. 

"That’s  right,”  said  the  man. 
Something  with  pink  eyes  scratch- 
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ed  at  the  chicken  wire  at  a  cage  he?  Mmmm,  yes.  Absolute  ass. 
on  the  table.  "Quiet,  Herbert,”  Students  should  be  repressed.” 

Sloan  said  absently.  "Hanh?”  said  Grinnell. 


"I’m  from  the  News,”  said 
Grinnell,  blinking  a  little  uneasily 
at  the  thing  with  the  pink  eyes. 
He  would  have  been  slightly  dis¬ 
concerted  if  the  Feature  Editor 
hadn’t  told  him  beforehand  that 
anything  could  happen  up  in  Bio 
Lab.  "Anything  can  happen  up  in 
Bio  Lab,”  Spencer  had  said.  Grin¬ 
nell  admired  Spencer,  who  was  an 
editor,  and  drank. 

"The  News?  What’s  that?” 

"You  know.  The  newspaper,” 
explained  Grinnell,  making  mo¬ 
tions  with  ink-stained  hands.  "We 
come  out  Friday.” 

"It’s  awful,”  snapped  Sloan 
suddenly.  "Spencer’s  on  it,  isn’t 


"Nothing,”  said  Sloan.  "Don’t 
just  stand  there  in  the  doorway, 
sit  down.  Don’t  people  have  any 
sense  any  more?  What  do  you 
want?” 

"I’m  from  the  News,”  said 
Grinnell  a  little  hopelessly. 

"Yes.  It’s  awful.  You  students. 
Did  you  see  that  sign  outside  my 
door?” 

"No  sir,”  said  Grinnell.  He  felt 
he  was  on  an  intellectual  roller 
coaster.  He  stared  at  the  wall  chart 
of  a  man  who  had  been  divested 
of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  man  looked  coldly  down 
on  him  with  grinning  orbicularis 
oris  muscles. 

"No,  you  didn’t. 
You  know  why? 
There  was  a  sign 
out  there,  Biologi¬ 
cal  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  stole  it.  I  think 
he  put  it  in  his  bed¬ 
room.  That’s  the 
student  for  you.” 

"Oh,”  said  Grin¬ 
nell.  It  was  about 
the  only  thing  he 
could  say. 

"Well,  you  must 
be  up  here  for 
something.  And 
you  aren’t  a  pre- 
med  student.  What 
do  you  want?” 
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"Well,  Professor  Sloan,”  said 
Grinnell,  cautiously  rubbing  his 
crew  cut,  "last  week  the  Daily 
Chauvinist  came  out  with  a  fea¬ 
ture  article  about  Dr.  Spickering, 
the  noted  British  anthropologist, 
who  claims  that  man  evolved 
from  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  you  know,  one 
of  those  things.  And  since  you’ve 
done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  subject, 
the  student  paper  thought  that 
you  might  give  us  a  few  com¬ 
ments  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  Anything  you 
want,  really.” 

Sloan  smiled  with  child-like 
benevolence.  "Of  course,”  he  said. 
He  pushed  aside  a  heap  of  red- 
slashed  examination  papers  and 
picked  up  a  moth-eaten  blue  lab 
smock  that  was  lying  on  the  desk. 
He  placidly  ignored  the  papers 
that  fell  to  the  floor.  "I’m  always 
glad  to  discuss  my  work.  But 
you’ll  have  to  excuse  me.  I  have 
to  feed  my  paramecium.” 

"Yes,”  said  Grinnell,  who  was 
betraying  no  signs  of  surprise  ex¬ 
cept  a  rather  fixed  stare  at  the  op¬ 
posite  wall.  He  wondered  whether 
the  professor  was  going  to  walk 
his  paramecium  too.  But  then  any¬ 
thing  could  happen  in  Bio  Lab. 
Like  the  decapitated  frog  that 
jumped  out  the  window  when  he 
was  taking  compulsory  science  in 
dear  old  Mobius  High  School .  .  . 

The  professor  pottered  back. 

"Everything  all  right,  doc¬ 
tor?” 

"Oh,  yes.  You  can  find  them 
quite  easily  under  a  good  micro¬ 


scope.  Everybody  should  study 
them.  So  much  like  people,  you 
know.” 

Grinnell  smiled  bravely  and 
went  on.  "You  were  going  to  tell 
us,  professor?” 

Sloan  put  on  a  pair  of  bifocals 
and  looked  earnestly  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  face.  "I  am  going  to  tell  you 
the  facts  of  Life.” 

"Well,  uh,  I  think  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers  already 
know  them,  Doctor,  I  mean  .  .  .” 

"You’re  a  fool,”  said  Sloan. 
"Your  paper  is  very  bad  also.. Is  it 
this  university’s  paper,  by  the  way, 
that  prints  all  those  shocking  pic¬ 
tures  of  young  women  in  sweat¬ 
ers?  No?  Pity  .  .  .  No,  young  man, 
I  mean  the  biologic  facts  of  evo¬ 
lution.” 

"Evolution?”  said  Grinnell. 
Vague  memories  of  the  philosophy 
course  he  hadn’t  listened  to  float¬ 
ed  through  his  mind.  "I  thought 
that  nowadays  many  prominent 
scientists  have  departed  from  the 
assumption  that  this  could  ex¬ 
plain  .  .  .” 

"Name  two,”  said  Sloan. 

He  didn’t. 

"Let’s  go  to  the  cafeteria, 
shall  we?”  Sloan  said  abruptly. 
"There’s  too  much  formaldehyde 
here.  Do  you  know  they  call  us 
biologists  living  fossils?  We’re 
practically  pickled.” 

"No,  I  didn’t,”  said  Grinnell 
truthfully. 

Sloan  shrugged  into  his  lab  coat 
again.  They  walked  downstairs 
past  the  stark  tesseracts  into  the 
twilight.  The  floodlights  illum- 
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inating  Hadley  Tower  were  not 
yet  on,  and  in  the  dimness  the 
world  looked  quietly  unreal.  They 
walked  across  the  Quad  to  the 
cafeteria. 

"Life/’  said  Sloan,  as  they 
walked  into  the  huge,  sparsely 
populated  room,  "evolved  several 
billion  years  ago.  It  really  doesn’t 
matter  when.” 

They  sat  down  at  a  table. 

"At  first,  you  see,  there  was  just 
liquid  sloshing  around  over  the 
whole  business.  The  earth  was  all 
seas  then,  you  know.” 

Grinnell  looked  around  for  the 
coed  who  wore  acquamarine 
dresses  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
make  all  year.  "Coffee,  Doctor?” 

"Never  touch  the  stuff  here,” 
said  Sloan.  "Worst  coffee  in  the 
world.  You  never  know  what 
goes  into  the  stuff.  Do  you  know 
that  they  actually  dry  the  grounds 
on  the  back  steps  and  use  them 
again?  It  just  shows  you  what  the 
profit  motive  has  done  to  Western 
Society.” 

"You  were  saying  about  life, 
Doctor,”  Grinnell  said  with  the 
angelic  patience  of  a  student  news¬ 
paperman.  "How  life  arose  from 
all  this  water.” 

"Not  water.  No.  You  have  to 
use  your  imagination.  Rather  a 
liquid  mixture  of  elements  stretch¬ 
ing  all  over  the  earth,  with  God 
knows  what  permutations,  com¬ 
binations  of  chemicals,  acids, 
chains  of  proteins,  organic  ma¬ 
terials,  slopping  around  for  years, 
getting  more  concentrated,  the 


whole  broth  alternately  subjected 
to  heat  and  cold,  just  laying 
there .  .  .” 

"Yes.” 

"And  then,  one  day,  by  some 
cosmic  chance  .  .  .  life.  Life,  prim¬ 
itive,  maybe  only  a  cell,  maybe  a 
complex  of  cells  bound  obscurely 
together,  but  life,  growing,  feed¬ 
ing,  reproducing,  growing,  breed¬ 
ing,  searching  hungrily  for  food 
.  .  .  are  they  still  carrying  choc¬ 
olate  cake  here?” 

"I  think  they’ve  run  out  of  it. 
It’s  nearly  five.” 

"Oh,  is  it  that  late?” 

"That’s  right.”  Grinnell  didn’t 
mind.  It  was  too  early  to  go  drink¬ 
ing  anyhow. 

"I’ll  have  to  be  running  along,” 
Sloan  said.  "Herbert  will  miss  me. 
Bye,  now.”  He  vanished  in  a 
whiff  of  formaldehyde. 

Grinnell  just  sat  there  and  drew 
things  on  a  napkin  and  said  "Well, 
I  guess  anything  can  happen  in 
Biology  Lab.  And  insane.  Abso¬ 
lutely  insane.” 

He  went  up  and  got  coffee  and 
sat  down  again.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  quote  Professor  Sloan’s 
views  in  the  newspaper,  of  course. 
It  just  would  not  fit  in  with  the 
policy  of  the  feature  department. 
A  human-interest  story  on  the 
Professor  might  go,  but  then  the 
professor  was  so  interesting  that 
the  Dean  might  object. 

He  poured  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  said,  "The  man’s  mad.” 

Grinnell  looked  down  with  an 
expression  of  dawning  horror  and 
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watched  the  brown  liquid  glop 
in  the  coffee  cup  stir  about  and 
then  crawl  slowly  and  purposive- 
ly  up  the  spoon  towards  his 
fingers.  Then  he  smoothly  and 
swiftly  picked  up  the  cup,  and 


poured  it  down  the  cafeteria  sink 
and  went  out  to  hoist  a  few  quick 
ones  at  the  Tam. 

It  would  never  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Feature  Editor  any¬ 
way. 


•  John  Finnegan 


half-light 


The  widowed  organ  played  the  echoing  rite, 

For  absent  years  among  the  bodies  bereft. 

A  witness  mountain  stood  twixt  birth  of  light, 

And  still-born  scene  that  spelled  the  win  of  deft 
Unholy  hands  that  packed  our  dreams  in  lime. 

Eternities  for  those  who  toiled  and  cared, 

The  loves  and  lovers  fell  before  the  chime 
Of  pure  sighs  sung  among  the  worlds  unshared. 

In  all  the  hours,  despairing  urns  are  laid 

About  the  lilting  life,  and  mists  will  shield 

The  ageless  wooden  choir,  who  kneeled  and  prayed, 

For  lives  that  fled  below  the  fallen  field. 

Upon  what  breast  can  bodiless  head  be  nursed, 

To  flush  the  cheek  with  undead  tears  .  .  .  uncursed? 

•  Joseph  A.  Baron 
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11:57  p.m.  Dec.  4,  19  . 


Dear  Diary, 

*  We  had  a  rather  nasty  bit  of 
business  in  the  barracks  tonight. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  whooping 
•  it  up  in  a  most  unusual  and  most 
unmilitary  manner.  The  incident 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  army 
regulation  (A.R.  something  or 
other)  which  strictly  forbids  the 
use  or  presence  of  liquor  in  or 
about  the  company  area,  and  this 
audacious  infraction,  on  the  part 
of  the  third  platoon,  caused  no  lit¬ 
tle  concern  and  irritation  among 
the  high  brass.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  blew  their  stacks.  However, 
for  security  reasons  and  because 
of  His  Nibs,  the  investigating 
senator  from  you  know  where, 
this  information  will  have  to  re¬ 
main  locked  within  these  pages 
until  such  time  when  publication 
will  cause  no  embarrassment  to 
yours  truly. 


Now,  I  don’t 
know  exactly 
how  it  all  started; 
certainly  every¬ 
thing  was  quiet 

and  under  control  when  I  first 
left  here  tonight.  After  evening 
chow,  my  buddy  Murph  and  I 
climbed  into  our  class  A’s  and 
took  off  for  the  P.X.,  but  we 
weren’t  down  there  very  long.  We 
had  a  frappe  and  a  B.L.T.  apiece; 
it  probably  took  us  an  hour,  but 
an  hour  was  sufficient.  When  we 


LOUD  AND  STRONG 


edward  powers 


returned  to  the  company  the  bar¬ 
racks  looked  as  though  a  cyclone 
had  just  swept  through. 
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We  could  hear  the  shouting  and 
singing  from  out  in  the  company 
street,  but  it  wasn’t  until  we  had 
opened  the  door  that  the  full 
realization  of  what  had  happened 
hit  us.  The  sweet  scent  of  hard 
liquor  greeted  our  nostrils  as  we 
entered.  It  was  really  stronger 
than  sweet;  it  was  nauseatingly 
powerful.  Actually,  to  be  quite 
frank,  the  place  smelled  as  though 
it  were  downwind  to  a  distillery. 

The  interior  of  our  army  home 
was  in  a  sorry  condition.  Bunks 
were  all  over  the  place  and  defi¬ 
nitely  out  of  line.  Mattresses  were 
on  the  floor,  on  the  stairs,  and 
some  were  even  in  the  shower 
soaking  up  water  like  sponges. 
Fieldpacks,  helmets,  and  other 
pieces  of  small  equipment  were 
strewn  everywhere  and  foot- 
lockers  were  stacked  up  in  strate¬ 
gic  points,  like  tiny  pill  boxes, 

protecting  clan¬ 
destine  drinking 
parties.  With 
only  two  days 
left  in  our  basic 
training  cycle,  it 
seemed  as  though  premature  cele¬ 
bration  was  in  order.  Evidently 
someone  had  gone  over  the  hill  to 
Doogan’s,  outside  the  gate,  to  get 
the  goodies,  and  by  the  looks  of 
things,  they  must  have  taken  every 
bottle  in  the  place. 

The  humanity  that  we  wit¬ 
nessed  was  in  just  as  sad  a  state  as 
the  barracks.  Our  platoon  mates 
were  standing,  sitting,  squatting, 
and  lying  about  in  various  states 
of  consciousness  from  the  care¬ 
free  dreamer  to  the  long-gone. 


S  (Ft 
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Potter,  the  little  runt  from 
Chicago,  was  racing  around  show¬ 
ing  everyone  how  he  was  going  to 
Indian-wrestle  the  company  com¬ 
mander  at  the  next  regimental 
review.  Brown,  the  rebel,  was 
pickin’  away  at  his  "git-fiddle” 
and  moaning  some  hillbilly  tune. 
Down  near  the  water  fountain, 
Striker,  dressed  smartly  in  a  World 
War  I  horse  blanket  and  field  cap, 
was  making  like  Der  Fuehrer  and 
screaming  furiously  for  Nietzche’s 
race  of  supermen.  Johnson,  usu¬ 
ally  the  loud  mouth  of  the  outfit, 
was  lying  quietly  in  his  sack  hap¬ 
pily  sucking  on  an  empty  gin  bot¬ 
tle,  and  his  buddy,  Peters,  was  also 
in  the  sack,  but  he  was  completely 
out  of  it. 

Because  I  am  sociable  and  be¬ 
cause,  quite  frankly,  I  like  to 
►  drink,  I  had  a  couple  of  winterized 
cokes  and  a  Bud,  but  then  I  went 
to  bed;  I  was  bushed.  Fat  chance 
there  was  of  getting  any  sleep,  but 
I  tried.  At  nine  the  C.Q.  came  in 
and  switched  off  the  lights,  getting 
a  volley  of  violent  language  and 
empty  beer  cans  for  his  troubles. 
Darkness  did  not  halt  the  fes¬ 
tivities,  though.  After  all,  the 
power  of  vision  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  pleasant  drinking,  al¬ 
though  there  are  those  who  will 
claim  it  helps. 

Minutes  later  the  alarm  went 
out  that  the  frog-faced  First 
Sergeant  was  headed  for  the  bar¬ 
racks.  This  created  a  scurry  of 
feet  as  each  man  tried  to  find  his 
bunk  in  the  dark.  Some  fine  fellow 
shuffled  over  to  my  bunk,  pulled 
back  the  covers,  and  generously 


deposited  three  globs  of  metal 
coldness  upon  my  naked  back. 
Beer  cans!  Cursing  the  fiend  to  a 
life  in  the  grease  pits  and  eternal 
duty  in  Georgia,  I  flung  the  cans 
overboard  and  sent  them  rolling 
across  the  floor  like  bowling  balls 
in  search  of  duck  pins. 

The  all-powerful  one  arrived 
shortly  and  sounded  off  endlessly 
about  the  noise  and  the  drinking. 
He  paced  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
chewing  us  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  issuing  warnings  and 
threats  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  we  persisted  in  our  mild  de¬ 
bauchery.  If  the  C.O.  ever  showed 
up  we  would  find  out  what 
trouble  was,  we  would  get  the 
word,  etc.  Finally  he  left  mutter¬ 
ing  something  about  the  damn 
new  army  of  college  kids  and 
mama’s  boys. 

After  this  it  was  comparatively 
quiet  and  I  must  have  fallen 
asleep,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew 
someone  was  shaking  me  like  a 
cocktail  mixer  and  loudly  insist¬ 
ing  that  I  drag  my  tail  out  of  the 
sack.  I  rolled  over  and  stared, 
through  blurry  eyes,  at  a  horrible 
mass  of  face.  It  was  Janey,  the 
Second  John  field  officer.  You 
remember  him,  diary;  he’s  the 
idiot  who  keeps  making  those  snide 
remarks  about  my  marching.  He 
is  forever  calling  down  the  third 
platoon  for  being  out  of  step  with 
me,  or  always  asking  me  politely 
if  I  would  like  the  men  to  change 
step  to  match  mine.  He’s  been  on 
my  back  ever  since  I  first  came 
here;  that  first  day  he  was  upset 
over  the  way  I  stood  at  attention. 
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He  thrust  his  ugly  face  right  up 
next  to  mine  and  roared,  "'Snap 
to,  soldier!”  Being  completely 
shaky  and  a  veteran  of  only  three 
days  military  service,  I  nervously 
asked,  "Two  what  sir?”. 

I  climbed  slowly  out  of  the  bed 
and  joined  my  fifty  roommates  at 
attention  in  the  aisle.  What  a  sorry 
looking  bunch  of  soldiers  we  were. 
Soldiers?  Clad  only  in  shorts  and 
T-shirts,  we  looked  more  like  the 
models  for  the  underwear  section 
of  a  Montgomery  Ward  catalog. 

The  Lieutenant  was  boiling.  He 
had  been  awakened  by  the  Officer 
of  the  Day  and  ordered  to  "put 
down  a  riot  in  the  company.”  He 
raced  furiously  back  and  forth  in 
the  aisle  screaming  like  a  panic- 
stricken  mother.  He  knew  we  had 
been  drinking  and  he  knew  that 
we  still  had  some  of  the  liquor  on 
the  premises  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  find  it.  He  also  told 
us  that  he  knew  that  he  would 
find  the  goods  pretty  fast  and  he 
knew  what  would  happen  if  he 
didn’t  find  it  fast.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  knew  quite  a  bit  for  a 
Second  John.  He  gave  us  thirty 
seconds  to  confess  and  produce 
the  goods. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  thirty 
seconds  were  up.  "All  right!” 
shouted  Janey,  his  face  turning 
purple.'  "We’ll  search,  by  heavens, 
we’ll  search.  But  first,  we’ll  smell 
breaths  and  get  an  idea  of  who  did 
what  around  here.” 

Moving  over  to  the  first  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  he 
leaned  his  face  towards  the  quak¬ 
ing  soldier.  "Breathe!”  he  roared. 


Down  the  aisle  he  went  and  one 
by  one  each  man  was  subjected 
to  this  unusual  humiliation.  As  he 
neared  Peters  (How  they  revived 
him,  I’ll  never  know)  I  noticed 
that  the  latter  was  acting  strange¬ 
ly.  "That  idiot’s  going  to  get  sick,” 
I  whispered  to  Murph  who  was 
standing  next  to  me. 

When  Janey  stepped  in  front  of 
Peters,  the  poor  kid  stared  hope¬ 
lessly  at  him  and  then,  suddenly, 
clapped  his  hands  over  his  mouth 
and  lit  out  for  the  latrine  like  a 
frightened  chicken. 

Janey  muttered  something 
crude  and  turned  to  the  next  man, 
Johnson.  But  as  the  officer  began 
to  bark  at  him,  the  boy  panicked 
and  leaped  backwards.  In  doing 
so  he  bumped  against  a  butt  can 
and  sent  a  sweet  mixture  of  water, 
candy  bar  wrappers,  and  soggy 
cigarette  and  cigar  butts  careening 
down  the  aisle  with  a  thunderous 
crash.  Fortunately,  nothing  soiled 
the  immaculate  ensemble  of  the 
officer,  but  the  incident  did  seem 
to  ruffle  him  a  bit.  Nevertheless, 
he  managed  to  maintain  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  send  Johnson 
scurrying  for  the  mop  and  to 
continue  his  investigation. 

He  arrived  in  front  of  me  about 
ten  minutes  later.  Noticing  my 
saintly  innocence,  he  smiled  sar¬ 
castically  and  inquired,  "You 
haven’t  had  anything  to  drink, 
have  you, -Carter?” 

Trying  to  appear  very  cool  and 
nonchalant,  I  casually  replied,  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  sir.  I  had 
a  chocolate  frappe  with  vanilla 
ice  cream  down  at  the  P.X.” 
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Before  he  could  recover  from 
this  shocking  evidence,  Janey  was 
interrupted  by  a  loud  groan  from 
across  the  aisle.  He  whirled  just 
in  time  to  see  Peters  disappearing 
though  the  latrine  door  again.  I 
guess  the  mention  of  a  frappe 
upset  his  delicate  condition.  Janey 
just  shook  his  head  in  disgust.  I 
was  inclined  to  laugh,  but  I  bit  my 
tongue  in  appreciation  of  the 
Lieutenant’s  feelings. 

Continuing  on  his  way,  the 
breath-tester  approached  the  last 
man,  Gianelli,  the  squad  leader. 
Some  squad  leader.  Only  last  week 
his  buddy,  Nelson,  had  to  re¬ 
assemble  his  rifle  for  him  so  that 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  make  inspec¬ 
tion  with  a  fist  full  of  parts.  And 
now,  he  was  shaking  like  a  scared 
puppy  as  an  officer  came  near. 

But  Janey  never  reached  him. 
When  he  was  about  five  feet  from 
the  squad  leader,  he  stopped, 
sniffed  the  air,  and  suddenly  reeled 
back  as  if  he  detected  poison  gas. 
Glaring  fiercely  at  the  soldier,  he 
sneered,  "I  guess  you  know  whose 
breath  we  won’t  test.  Hey 
Gianelli?” 

Leaving  the  troops  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  platoon  cadre,  Janey 
went  upstairs  to  repeat  the  tests 
on  the  second  story  tenants.  Gian¬ 
elli  quickly  removed  a  bottle  from 
between  his  legs  and  tossed  it  out 
a  window.  That  stupid  fool  had 
stood  there  for  a  half-hour  with  a 
pint  concealed.  If  Janey  had  ever 
given,  "At  ease,”  I  am  awfully 
afraid  that  Lord  Calvert  would 
have  taken  a  nasty  spill. 

When  he  returned,  the  officer 


was  still  fuming  at  the  mouth.  For 
the  next  hour,  still  clad  only  in 
undergarments,  we  ripped  beds 
apart,  denuded  our  mattresses  and 
springs,  and  dumped  the  contents 
of  barracks  bags  and  laundry  bags 
out  onto  the  floor.  Not  a  drop  of 
liquor  was  found.  Janey  was 
furious. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  loud 
crash  from  the  second  floor.  I 
thought  the  roof  was  coming  in. 
Murph  leaned  over  and  whispered, 
"I’ll  bet  that’s  Perkins.” 

Perkins  is  the  quiet  kid,  from 
a  small  Vermont  town,  who  has 
the  unique  habit  of  passing  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  it  whenever  fear 
sets  in.  He  fainted  when  he  was 
drafted.  He  fainted  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  tetanus  shot  and  twice 
during  inspections.  Now  he 
fainted  again. 

Janey  raved  on.  "You’ll  stand 
here  all  night  if  necesary,”  he 
shouted.  "I’m  going  to  find  that 
liquor.”  He  flung  himself  up  the 
stairs  to  continue  his  search  while 
we  made  our  beds  and  repacked 
all  our  gear.  But,  a  half  hour  later, 
down  came  the  raving  maniac  and 
up  came  our  beds  and  out  came 
our  clothes.  Everything,  once 
more,  was  displayed  all  over  the 
floor.  I’ll  say  one  thing  for  Janey: 
he  was  stubborn. 

However,  this  time  the  contra¬ 
band  was  found  or,  at  least,  part 
of  it.  In  the  sleeve  of  an  overcoat 
Janey  found  two  pints  of  whiskey. 
The  irony  of  the  whole  mess  was 
that  the  coat  belonged  to  Granger, 
a  kid  who  wouldn’t  take  a  drink 
if  forced  at  gunpoint. 
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Smiling  victoriously  over  the 
fruits  of  his  conquest,  and  appar¬ 
ently  convinced  that  he  would 
find  no  more  of  the  hidden  loot, 
Janey  left  us  with  a  blistering 
speech  which  was  unfit  for  dogs, 
but  seemingly  suitable  for  de¬ 
linquent  GI’s.  We  had  had  it.  Our 
tails  were  in  the  proverbial  sling. 

It  is  peaceful  in  the  barracks 
now;  all  the  men  are  asleep,  but 
I’ll  bet  that  all  hell  breaks  loose 
tomorrow.  Granger  is  sick  with 
fear;  he  feels  that  his  goose  is  just 
about  ready  to  be  served.  We  did 
discover  however  that  it  was  Gi- 
anelli  who  put  the  liquor  in  the 
coat.  I  wonder  if  he  will  confess 
tomorrow. 

8:03  p.m.  Dec.  5,  19--. 

Dear  Diary, 

All  is  quiet  in  the  South  to¬ 
night.  However  we  did  have  vio¬ 
lent  repercussions  over  last  night’s 
bout  with  John  Barleycorn.  At 
four  this  morning  we  were  rude¬ 
ly  awakened  and  herded  out  into 
the  company  area  like  a  bunch  of 
cattle.  While  the  first  and  second 
platoons  slept  on  in  their  snug 
cots,  we  drilled  for  an  hour,  hang¬ 
overs,  bigheads,  and  all,  in  the 
dark  and  early  morning  cold.  It 
was  horrible.  Then,  when  the  de¬ 
lightful  morning  constitutional 
was  over,  we  stood  at  attention 
while  the  C.O.  ranted  and  raved 
about  the  ".  .  .  midnight  doings  of 
the  third  platoon.”  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  the  Riot  Act, 
the  Articles  of  War,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  and  everything  else 
right  then  and  there.  Heads  were 


going  to  roll.  The  day  we  were 
born  was  going  to  be  the  saddest 
day  of  our  lives,  and  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  find  out  just  what  happens 
to  those  that  violate  the  rules.  I 
haven’t  seen  the  old  man  so  upset 
since  Jones  of  the  second  platoon 
complained  about  the  condition 
of  the  toast  in  the  mess  hall. 

Granger  was  taken  away  early 
this  morning,  like  some  commis¬ 
sar  who  had  fallen  from  favor, 
and  hasn’t  been  heard  from  since. 
But  latrine  rumour  has  it  that  he 
loses  a  month’s  pay  and  goes  to 
cadre  school.  We  are  taking  up  a 
collection  for  the  fine,  but  cadre 
school  means  two  years  in  this 
rotten  hole.  Gianelli  didn’t  con¬ 
fess.  I’d  hate  to  be  in  his  shoes 
when  some  of  Granger’s  buddies 
meet  him  alone  in  town;  what  a 
bloody  mess  that  will  be. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  platoon, 
we  are  infamous  around  the  post 
and  are  locked  in  the  barracks  to¬ 
night  to  make  the  place  spic  and 
span.  As  we  marched  around  to¬ 
day,  we  were  pointed  to  and  called 
everything  from  "The  Guzzling 
Third”  to  the  more  personal, 
"Granger’s  Groggers.”  As  for  the 
punishment,  I’d  guess  we’ll  just 
have  to  scrub  and  scrub  all  night 
to  erase  the  memory  of  last  night. 
8:33  p.m. 

I  just  got  the  word  from  a  very 
reliable  source:  Potter  and  Striker 
have  just  gone  through  the  latrine 
window  and  are  heading  for  Doo- 
gan’s.  Hold  on  to  your  helmet 
liner,  Janey;  it  looks  as  though 
Bacchus  will  rule  the  roost  again 
tonight. 
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song  for  an  idiot  child 

I  —  He  is  mute 

Strophe 

The  days  are  done  in  doric 

Fluted  by  the  moon 

And  rounded  perhaps  by  some  dim, 

Vague  lunar  calculus. 

The  sun’s  pursed  cold  lips 
Can  not  call  the  cricket  King 
And  even  the  stone  sounds  of  birds 
Are  as  tinsel  in  the  crystal  sea — 

Soft  and  sterile,  shining  cool. 

Antistrophe 

Do  not  you  dream  for  marble  men 
To  gird  the  Adam  night! 

Nor  outbreathe  the  crying  dying 
Of  silver  women  in  the  somewhere. 

But  wear  your  silence  round  your 
Neck  like  an  ebon  star. 

II  —  He  is  blind 

Strophe 

Across  the  counter-current  of  that 
Chronic  circle  where  vectored  men  are 
Moonlit  in  their  tombs,  plays  the 
Pied  pipe  of  Dionysius  in  the  Spring 
Or  wine,  whichever  first  ferments. 

And  sculptured  in  bas-relief  along 
A  centaur  summer,  the  flight  of 
Birds  discerns  the  day  dying; 

Burning  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Antistrophe 

Stabile  satyrs  are  the  druids 
Of  sometime  see 

And  you  who  cannot  lose  the  warm 
Night  of  never  know 
Can  keep  in  a  golden  apple 
Your  cerberus  sight. 


Francis  A.  Neelon 
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The  prisoner  picked  up  a  blank 
license  plate  and  slipped  it  into 
his  press;  this  would  stamp  num¬ 
bers  on  it.  Whenever  he  did.  this 
he  would  pretend  that  it  was 
somebody’s  head.  This  time  it  was 
the  warden.  He  didn’t  dislike  the 
warden;  in  fact  he  rather  liked 
him,  but  there  were  lots  of  plates 
to  be  pressed  and  the  warden  had 
to  take  his  turn  like  anyone  else. 

Sometimes  he  would  think 
about  the  outside.  Always  when 
he  did  this  he  would  think  about 
his  women,  his  imported  suits,  his 
five  dollar  ties,  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  track,  and  the  refrig¬ 
erator  which  was  always  filled 
with  cold  beer  and  strawberry  ice 
cream  —  he  liked  strawberry  ice 
cream.  He  would  think  about  the 


way  he  got  the  money  for  all  these 
things.  He  would  carefully  review 
each  job  and  decide  just  how  he 
would  do  it  again  when  he  got  the 
chance.  He  also  thought  about  the 
jobs  which  had  failed — especially 
the  one  which  had  put  him  away 
this  time. 

"I  wouldn’t  be  here  now,”  he 
mused,  "if  I  had  taken  care  of  that 
clerk.  If  I  hadn’t  gabbed  with  the 
wise  guy  I  could  have  made  it. 
Anyway,  it  was  better  than  that 
first  job  when  I  was  a  kid. 

The  prisoner  had  been  fourteen 
when  he  committed  his  first  hold¬ 
up.  He  walked  into  a  variety 
store  and  pointed  his  uncle’s  gun 
at  the  owner.  The  owner  had  been 
through  this  before  so  he  just 
stared  down  the  trembling  kid.  A 
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minute  or  so  later  the  kid  dropped 
the  gun  and  headed  for  the  door; 
then  the  owner  slugged  him  with 
a  jar  of  pickles.  This  was  the  only 
incident  of  his  life  which  gave 
him  something  like  a  pang  of  re¬ 
morse  —  if  you  could  call  it  that. 
To  this  day  pickles  gave  him  heart¬ 
burn. 

"I  guess  I’ve  learned  a  little 
since  then,”  he  thought.  "I  may 
have  been  caught  this  time  but  no¬ 
body  worked  me  over  with  a 
pickle  jar.” 

His  last  job  was  a  liquor  store. 
He  stood  outside  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  until  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
store’s  business;  then  he  walked 
in. 

"Good  evening,  sir;  what  can  I 
do  for  you?”  The  clerk  was  a  fat, 
balding  man  who  advertised  the 
nourishing  quality  of  his  employ¬ 
er’s  stock  with  a  large,  round  pot. 

"I’d  like  a  six-pack  and  all  the 
money  in  the  cash  register,”  he 
answered,  flicking  out  a  little  Ba- 
retta  automatic. 

The  clerk  had  quite  a  bit  of 
poise  when  you  realize  that  he  was 
looking  at  sudden  death. 

"This  makes  the  third  time 
we’ve  been  hit,”  he  smiled. 
"What’s  wrong  with  the  gas  sta¬ 
tion  across  the  street?” 

"You  guys  carry  lots  of  big  bills 
and  they’re  much  cleaner.  Now 
let’s  put  them  in  this  bag  and  no 
hero  stuff  or  you’ll  be  the  bravest 
man  in  the  cemetery.” 

The  clerk  slid  over  to  the  cash 
register,  opened  it  and  began  to 
stuff  bills  into  the  bag.  Then  he 


stepped  on  an  alarm  which  rang 
a  bell  and  lit  a  little  red  light  in 
the  nearest  police  station. 

"Why  don’t  you  throw  away 
that  gun  and  get  a  job  or  some¬ 
thing?  You’re  going  to  get  caught 
if  you  keep  it  up.” 

"I’ll  take  my  chances.” 

"What  makes  you  steal?  Didn’t 
your  Mummy  ever  teach  you  that 
it  isn’t  nice  to  take  what  doesn’t 
belong  to  you?” 

"Maybe  I  didn’t  have  a  mother, 
wise  guy.  Why  shouldn’t  I  do 
this?  You’ve  got  money,  I  haven’t. 
I  come  in  with  my  little  automa¬ 
tic  and  your  money  is  mine.  I 
think  it’s  a  nice  arrangement.” 

"Well  that’s  one  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it.” 

The  clerk  took  his  time  with 
the  money  till  he  could  stall  no 
longer. 

"O.K.,  killer,  here’s  your  mon¬ 
ey;  don’t  spend  it  all  in  one  opium 
den.” 

The  criminal  grabbed  the  bag 
and  stepped  briskly  out  of  the 
store  into  the  street.  Then  he  saw 
the  cop.  He  made  a  futile  gesture 
with  his  automatic  which  caused 
the  cop  to  dispense  with  formal¬ 
ities.  Two  solid  lead  slugs  hit  his 
shoulder  and  smashed  him  to  the 
sidewalk  like  a  blow  from  some 
giant  hand. 

The  prisoner  picked  up  another 
blank  plate  and  slipped  it  into  his 
press. 

"Too  bad  this  couldn’t  be  that 
wise  clerk,”  he  thought  as  he 
pressed  the  button.  Then  he  picked 
up  another  plate. 
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hie  jacet 


I  once  watched  a  civilization  die, 
Saw,  with  the  detached  calm 
Of  a  neutral  observer, 

A  nation  crumble, 

An  era  end. 

One  apart,  I  watched 
The  lined  legions  clash, 

The  massed  ranks, 

The  faceless  enemies 
In  the  rear; 

The  reserves  fidgeting 
As  reserves  have 
Since  the  conception 
Of  war. 

Savage  was  the  struggle, 

Swift  the  death, 

Non-existent  the  mercy. 

The  battle 

With  all-consuming  hunger 
Ate  its  due  courses 
On  a  technicolored  field: 

The  legions,  the  lines 
And  the  reserves, 

Whose  last  fidget 
Was  death’s  first  shiver. 

It  mouthed  all  the  cohorts 

And  the  squads 

The  individual  soldier. 

Dead. 

Gone. 

And  the  homes  were  burned. 
The  books  were  burned. 

The  fires  went  out. 

And  all  was  night. 
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Ants. 

That’s  all  they  were. 

Living,  fighting,  dying. 

And  looking  at  them  made  one  feel 
Like  God 

Looking  at  the  earth 
Through  the  mist  of  ages. 

Made  one  pause  on  his  high  throne 
And  want  to  say  with  muffled  awe: 
There  we  are. 

The  human  race, 

Its  people 
Its  civilization 
Its  wars 
And  its  death. 


And  there  are  those  who  say  this. 

Men 

Whose  god  must  spell  his  name 
with  a  small  g , 

Whose  god  can  be  found 
In  the  bed, 

In  the  bottle, 

In  the  bankbook. 

Men  whose  creed  is  that  of  the  animals, 
Whose  vision  is  that  of  the  ant: 

Kill  or  be  killed. 

Men  who  tell  us 
That  a  battle 
Such  as  I  watched 
Is  merely  a  caricature 
Of  the  human  race, 

A  battle 

That  really  began 
In  the  shadow-caves 
Of  unmarked  time, 

And  will  go  on 

Till  the  loneliest  man  on  earth 

Writes  his  last  message 

To  the  readers  that  will  never  be. 

And  they  mold 
The  generality 
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Applied  to  the  soul-less  ones 
Into  an  absurd  proverb 
For  the  human  race: 

There  have  always  been  wars , 
And  there  will  always  be  wars. 


Are  we  thus  doomed? 

Are  they  right  in  saying 
There  is  no  difference? 

If  there  is  a  difference, 

What  is  it? 

Where  is  it? 

The  soul. 

The  difference  is 
The  soul. 

One  to  a  person, 

No  exchanges 
Or  rebates, 

Yours  now 
And  forever. 

Keep  it  well,  brother. 

It’s  the  difference 
Between  you  and  them, 

The  intangible  something 

That  very  tangibly  says 

That  wars  don’t  have  to  go  on  forever, 

Blindly  staggering  after  precedent. 

Keep  it  well, 

You  as  the  individual, 

You  as  the  nation, 

You  as  the  world. 

The  hackneyed  generality 
That  wars  must  go  on 
Will  last  as  long 
As  you  want  it  to. 

Wars  can  be  stopped  tomorrow 
Or  even  today. 

Not  by  ants, 

But  by  man. 

Man. 

And  God. 


Joseph  Tribble 
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HE  execution  chamber  at 
State  Prison  is  a  grimly  efficient 
room.  The  two  huge  concrete 
beams  running  the  length  of  the 
white-washed  ceiling  give  the 
room  a  ponderous  effect.  The 
walls  are  pale,  glazed-yellow  tile; 
the  floor  cement,  smoothly  fin¬ 
ished  and  painted  red.  The  elec¬ 
tric  chair,  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  bare  room,  faces  the  north 
wall  which  is  relieved  only  by  a 
large  yellowing  two-way  mirror. 

Seated  in  the  electric  chair,  the 
condemned  man  sees  simply  his 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  but, 
from  the  witness  chamber  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  the  mirror 
is  a  window.  The  wall  to  the  right 
of  the  chair  has  two  regulation 
windows;  their  frames,  however, 
are  of  tempered  steel.  The  win¬ 
dows  look  across  a  short  gravel 
yard  to  the  windowless  concrete 
wall  of  one  of  the  maximum  se¬ 
curity  units.  Behind  the  chair  is  a  US 
steel  door  leading  to  death  row.  To 
its  left  are  two  doors:  one  opens 
on  the  control  room,  the  other 
leads  to  the  autopsy  room,  where 
the  prisoner  is  examined  after  the 
execution.  He  is  then  transferred 
into  the  waiting  hearse.  A  steel 
door  in  the  autopsy  room  leads  to 
the  witness  chamber.  There  are  no 
windows  in  this  room  except  for 
the  two-way  mirror.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  two 
rows  of  chairs,  the  second  row  of 
which  is  elevated  on  six  inches  of 
concrete  to  provide  an  unob¬ 
structed  view.  Behind  the  witness 
chairs  along  the  wall  are  several 
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open  hoppers  for  queasy  wit¬ 
nesses.  They  are  used. 

The  condemned  dies  all  alone 
with  only  his  awful  fear  of  death. 
Even  the  clergyman  leaves  the 
death  chamber  just  before  the 
switch  is  thrown  because  of  the 
stench  .  .  . 

F  ATHER  ROCHE  parked  his 
car  at  the  prison  entrance  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
huge  concrete  barrier  before  him. 
"I  wonder  if  a  priest  can  live  in 
there,”  he  mused. 

Paul  Roche  was  a  tall,  slender, 
blond  man  with  china  blue  eyes 
and  a  boyish  face.  His  features 
were  bony  and  his  fingers  were 
long,  slender  and  very  white.  He 
had  been  ordained  seven  years  and 
the  chaplaincy  represented  his 
first  real  challenge.  Men  and  pris¬ 
oners  were  two  distinct  classes  in 
his  mind.  He  had  no  sure  way  of 
handling  men,  but  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  prisoners.  He  was  not  sure 
how  he  would  be  received  in  the 
prison  but  he  felt  secure  in  his 
neat  black  suit. 

A  pudgy  Negro  guani  opened 
the  door  to  the  administration 
building  and  looked  carefully  at 
the  priest. 

"You  the  priest?” 

"Yes.” 

"Any  identification?” 

"My  driver’s  license.” 

"Let’s  see  .  .  .  OK,  come  in. 
Wait  over  there.”  He  indicated  a 
battered  wooden  bench. 

Father  Roche  wondered  what 


his  chapel  would  be  like.  It  would 
certainly  be  makeshift  for  he 
knew  that  there  had  been  no  plans 
for  one  in  the  original  building. 
Perhaps  he  could  .  .  . 

The  guard  went  across  the 
room  to  a  phone  and  called  inside. 
He  spoke  briefly  and  hung  up. 

"It’s  OK,”  he  said;  "c’mon.” 

Father  Roche  followed  him 
down  a  long  corridor.  They  passed 
through  a  steel  arch  set  in  the 
floor.  A  buzzer  sounded.  The 
priest  started. 

"Electric  eye,”  the  guard  said. 
"Got  any  metal  on  you?” 

"Yes.  My  pyx  and  .  .  .” 

"That  thing  never  misses.  Can 
be  tuned  up  so  fine  it  can  pick  up 
the  fillings  in  your  teeth.” 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  they 
came  to  a  steel  door  which  slid 
open  of  its  own  accord.  They 
stepped  into  a  small  room.  The 
door  closed  behind  them  quietly. 

"OK?”  a  voice  called  from 
above  them. 

Father  Roche  looked  up.  A 
guard  stood  thirty  feet  above 
them  looking  down  through  a 
trap  door. 

"Yeah.” 

The  next  door  slid  open  and 
they  stood  in  the  prison  itself. 

"Ever  been  here  before?” 

"No,  it’s  certainly  sealed  tight, 
isn  t  it? 

"Yep.  Best  security  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  one  ever  got  out  of  here. 
That’s  the  main  building  in  front 
of  us.  It’s  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  maximum  and  minimum 
security.  Those  are  the  cell  blocks. 
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The  death  house  is  to  the  right; 
the  hospital  on  your  left.  Straight 
ahead  are  the  control  rooms,  war¬ 
den’s  office,  dining  hall,  theatre, 
and  your  chapel.  They  call  this 
no  man’s  land  —  this  stretch  of 
ground  between^  here  and  the 
prison.  The  walls  are  twenty-five 
feet  high  and  they  go  the  same 
into  the  ground.  There’s  a  charged 
wire  carrying  2300  volts  on  the 
top.  C’mon,  Father.” 

They  walked  across  fifty  yards 
of  open,  stony  ground  to  a 
twelve-foot  chain  link  fence 
topped  with  two  feet  of  barbed 
wire. 

"This  is  to  slow  ’em  down  on 
the  way  to  the  wall,”  said  the 
guard  as  he  unlocked  the  gate. 

"How  long  have  you  been  a 
guard  here?” 

"Four  years.” 

"Do  you  like  it?  I  mean  it’s 
odd  work  .  .  .” 

While  they  talked  they  crossed 
fifty  more  yards  of  bare  ground 
and  entered  the  prison  itself.  The 
guard  ignored  the  priest’s  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  plain  he  resented  the 
priest’s  presence. 

"That’s  the  warden’s  office 
there.  He  wants  to  see  you.” 

"Thank  you.” 

The  warden  was  a  short,  bald¬ 
ing  man  with  straight  stringy  grey 
hair  combed  back.  His  eyes  were 
light  blue  and  hard,  yet  they  held 
no  suggestion  of  cruelty  or  in¬ 
justice.  His  hands  were  fat  with 
short  stubby  fingers.  He  was  an 
actively-seeming  man  who  looked 
uncomfortable  in  his  chair.  He 


wore  a  dark  tweed  suit.  His  voice 
was  direct  and  strong.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  height  of  the 
priest  and  his  boyish  face. 

"Sit  down,  Father,  and  before 
you  say  anything,  let  me  tell  you 
what  you’re  up  against.  There’s 
never  been  a  chaplain  here,  and  I 
don’t  know  if  there  can  be.  This 
is  a  maximum  security  prison;  the 
men  in  here  aren’t  like  those  in 
your  Holy  Name  Society.  They’re 
thieves  or  rapists  or  worse.  I  think 
you’ll  find  I  run  a  good  prison. 
It’s  stiff  but  it’s  clean  and  the  men 
like  me  for  it.  The  men  don’t 
want  you  here.  They  don’t  feel 
God  will  fit  in  very  well..  The 
guards  are  leary  of  you  too.” 

"I  got  that  impression  from  my 
official  greeter.” 

"The  men  in  here  are  different 
from  the  ordinary  guy,  Father. 
They’ve  been  locked  up  a  long 
time,  and  confinement  has  its 
effect  on  a  man  after  a  while.  They 
wonder  how  you’ll  be  at  the  exe¬ 
cution  tonight.  They  wonder  how 
God  will  watch  a  man  die.” 

"As  well  as  He  died  Himself, 
I  hope,  Warden.” 

"Perhaps,  but  when  a  man  dies 
in  here,  he’s  guilty.  Sometimes  that 
affects  our  feelings.” 

"How  do  you  think  I  should 
feel,  Warden?” 

"Like  a  man.” 

"You  mean  afraid.” 

"Not  a  fear  of  death;  more  an 
appreciation  of  it.  When  you  see 
a  man  die,  naturally  you  feel  a 
compassion  for  him.” 

"You  want  me  to  feel  sorry  for 
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him,  Warden?  Naturally  I  do 
and  .  .  .” 

"How  sorry  though?  It’s  not 
the  sorrow,  it’s  why.” 

"Why?” 

"Yes.  Do  you  feel  sorry  because 
you’re  a  priest,  or  .  .  .  ?” 

"Or  what?” 

"That’s  up  to  you.  Your  vol¬ 
unteer  altar  boy  is  Pete  Stark.  He’s 
a  trustee  and  a  lifer.  He  says  he 
can  serve  Mass;  I  don’t  know.” 

"What’s  he  here  for?” 

"Murder.  You’d  better  keep 
your  wine  locked  up  too;  that’s 
all.  Any  questions?” 

"Could  I  see  the  condemned 
prisoner?” 

"Allison?  Sure,  but  I  don’t 
think  he’ll  even  talk  to  you.  I’ll 
arrange  it.  Your  altar  boy’s  out¬ 
side.  He’ll  take  you  to  your  chapel 
and  show  you  your  room.  If  you 
need  anything,  ask  one  of  the 
guards.” 

"Don’t  forget  tonight,  Father. 
It’s  not  merely  concidence  that 
you  arrived  here  today.  It’s  kind 
of  a  test  for  you.” 

"Thank  you,  Warden.”  Father 
Roche  left.  He  wondered  about 
the  warden’s  words.  A  test? 

"Why  should  I  feel  sorry  if  a 
man’s  guilty?  I  forgive  as  a  priest, 
not  as  a  man.  Besides,  this  Allison 
doesn’t  believe  in  God.  I  don’t 
think  the  warden  understands.” 

D  eath  row  contains  ten  cells. 
They  are  all  alike,  containing  a 
bed  (with  a  fireproof  mattress), 
a  wash  stand,  a  stainless  steel  mir¬ 
ror  with  one-way  screws,  a  small 


desk  and  chair,  and  a  doorless 
clothes  closet.  Both  the  toilet  and 
wash  stand  have  timers  on  them 
which  automatically  shut  them 
off.  This  is  a  precaution  against 
flooding.  There  is  no  plumbing 
visible  as  all  the  pipes  and  fixtures 
are  concealed  in  the  walls.  There 
is  no  toilet  paper  rack  in  the 
cell  (they  make  excellent  brass 
knuckles) .  The  cells  are  made  of 
cement  blocks  and  painted  brown 
and  white  with  the  lights  set  in 
the  ceiling  and  controlled  from 
outside  the  cell.  The  floor  is  the 
same  smoothly  finished  cement  of 
the  death  house.  The  cells  are  very 
quiet. 

Stan  Allison  was  a  tall  boy  of 
twenty-three  with  light  Nordic 
features.  His  body  was  lean  but 
its  muscles  were  growing  soft 
from  inactivity.  His  eyes  were 
hard.  His  fingertips  were  badly 
scarred  from  cuts  he  had  received 
scaling  a  wall  as  a  kid.  The  top 
of  the  wall  had  thousands  of 
sharp  glass  fragments  imbedded  in 
the  cement.  His  knees  had  been 
badly  cut,  resulting  in  a  slight 
limp.  His  mother  had  been  jailed 
on  a  morals  charge  when  he  was 
twelve.  His  father  had  disappeared 
after  that.  He  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  reform  school.  He  was 
bitter  against  all  authority  with 
a  deep-seated  resentment  of  soci¬ 
ety.  The  prison  record  said  he  had 
no  religion. 

The  priest’s  request  to  see  him 
had  surprised  him.  He  had  con¬ 
sented  merely  out  of  curiosity.  A 
priest  to  him  was  a  clean  cut  man 
in  a  neat  black  suit  who  wanted 
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nothing  of  a  man  but  his  confes¬ 
sion.  "Go  to  confession,  son;  and 
the  good  Lord  will  take  care  of 
you,”  they  would  say.  How  easy 
it  was  for  a  priest  to  talk  about 
the  soul  when  the  body  would 
.  .  .  Stan  did  not  complete  the 
thought.  By  a  terrific  exertion  of 
his  will  he  had  carefully  avoided 
thinking  about  the  chair.  It  was 
only  just  before  he  fell  into  his 
restless  sleep  that  he  could  no 
longer  control  his  thoughts.  It  was 
then  that  the  awful  fear  would 
begin,  first  in  his  mind  and  then 
as  a  physical  pain  in  his  stomach. 
It  would  then  grip  and  paralyze 
his  vital  organs.  He  would  feel  it 
slowly  creep  into  every  limb  and 
fiber  and  nerve  until  his  whole 
being  lay  on  the  cot  numb  and 
cold  with  its  fear.  His  whole  frame 
would  lose  all  contact  with  reality; 
he  would  be  conscious  only  of  his 
terrible  numbing  fear.  Stan  would 
wait  until  the  wave  of  fear  passed 
and  then  he  would  get  up  and 
wait,  smoking  nervously  and 
sweating  until  the  grey  dawn 
came  and  he  could  be  calm  again 
until  the  next  night.  Sometimes 
sheer  exhaustion  would  allow  him 
a  few  hours  of  fitful  sleep. 

"Mind  if  I  visit  awhile,  Stan?” 

The  voice  startled  Stan.  He 
looked  hard  at  the  tall  blond 
priest,  and  he  hated  him  all  at 
once.  The  priest’s  suit  was  pressed 
and  neat. 

"I  said  it  was  O.K.  didn’t  I, 
priest?”  Stan  made  'priest’  sound 
obscene.  Paul  ignored  it. 


Paul  was  uncomfortable  under 
the  bold  scrutiny  of  the  convict. 
He  felt  awkward.  The  silence  be¬ 
tween  them  was  becoming  embar¬ 
rassing  for  Paul.  Stan  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

"Can’t  you  remember  what 
they  told  you  about  talking  with 
a  man  that’s  gonna  fry,  or  did  they 
forget  to  tell  you?  Maybe  they 
were  too  busy  talking  about  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  missing  Mass.  Well, 
are  you  going  to  talk  to  me  or 
not?” 

Paul  was  keeping  a  tight  rein 
on  his  temper.  "It  was  just  what 
you  could  expect  from  a  killer,” 
he  thought.  "Arrogance  to  hide 
his  fear;  cynicism  to  hide  his  lone¬ 
liness.  A  man  like  this  takes  a  lot 
of  saving,  and  the  time  is  so  short. 
Where  does  one  even  begin?” 

"Anything  you’d  like,  Stan?” 

"Sure,  a  car  and  six  hours’ 
start.” 

Paul  smiled.  "That’s  asking  a 
little  too  much,  I’m  afraid.  Where 
you  from,  Stan?” 

"Oh  c’mon,  priest;  you  read 
the  papers.” 

"Sure  I  do  Stan,  but  just  so  I 
can  get  started.” 

"Well,  let’s  not  start  there.” 

"Where  then;  your  childhood?” 

"Stop  sounding  like  the  nut 
doctor;  my  childhood.  Wanta  hear 
about  my  first  job?” 

"If  you  want.” 

Paul  realized  at  once  he  had 
said  the  wrong  thing.  Still  he 
wondered  if  he  really  wanted  to 
hear;  to  listen  to  a  hot-headed  kid’s 
petty  crimes.  "What  will  it  prove 
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if  I  listen  and  smile? — that  I’m  a 
good  listener  or  a  good  priest?” 

"Skip  it  then,”  said  Stan. 

"No,  tell  me.  I  want  to  hear.” 

"Well,  there  were  three  of  us 
then;  me,  Joey  Parks,  and  Heinie. 
It  was  right  around  this  time,  too, 
Halloween.  We  got  masks  like  the 
Brinks  guys  used.  We  didn’t  have 
any  guns.  We  held  up  Pop  Jenks. 
He  owned  the  liquor  store  on  our 
corner.  It  was  rainy  that  night. 
We  walked  in  with  our  masks  on 
and  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and 
said  'reach,  Pop’.  Ha,  he  grabbed 
sky,  his  eyes  popping  and  then  he 
started  shaking  all  over.  We  got 
forty-seven  bucks  and  five  bottles 
of  Scotch.  We  beat  it  down  to  the 
freight  yards  and  hid  in  a  boxcar 
and  talked  and  got  drunk.  Then 
Joey  got  arguing  with  Heinie  that 
he  could  drink  a  whole  bottle  in 
five  minutes  or  he’d  give  him  his 
share  of  the  dough.  Joey  did  it 
too,  but  he  passed  out  cold.  We 
couldn’t  bring  him  home  so  we 
left  him  there.  Heinie  called  Joey’s 
mother  and  told  her  Joey  was 
staying  with  him.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  cops  picked  us  up.  Some 
watchman  had  found  Joey.  He 
was  dead. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think, 
priest?”  Stan’s  eyes  watched  for 
some  words  of  condemnation  from 
Paul.  None  came.  It  angered  him. 

"What  happened  to  Heinie?” 

"Nothing.  He’s  here  now. 
Armed  robbery.” 

"Would  you  tell  me  about  your 
last  job  now,  Stan?” 

"Are  you  kidding?  What  are 


you  anyway,  seven,  ten  years 
older  than  me?  So  you  got  your 
collar  on  backwards;  so  what!  Do 
you  think  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
wouldn’t  tell  the  cops?” 

"I’m  a  priest,  Stan,  not  a  cop.” 

"There  you  go  again,  'I’m  a 
priest,  Stan;  I’m  a  priest,  Stan.’ 
So  what.  You’re  just  a  punk  like 
myself  who  was  lucky.  To  me  you 
could  be  frying  tonight  instead 
of  me.” 

"I  know,  Stan;  but  .  .  .” 

"Get  out.”  Stan  said  it  softly; 
then  he  screamed  it,  "Get  out!” 

Paul  left.  He  did  not  feel  failure 
at  first.  He  had  hardly  expected 
to  succeed  with  Allison  but  he 
could  not  understand  his  hatred 
of  any  and  all  authority.  If  there 
were  only  some  way  to  reach  him, 
to  make  him  feel  he  was  his  friend 
and  a  priest  too.  Back  in  his  room, 
Paul  after  talking  with  Pete,  and 
hearing  of  the  deep  friendship  that 
existed  between  Allison  and  Heinie 
decided  to  see  him.  Perhaps  Heinie 
could  help. 

block  in  maximum  se¬ 
curity  is  a  huge  vault-like  room 
three  stories  high.  It  contains 
forty-five  cells  arranged  in  three 
tiers  of  fifteen,  all  on  one  side  of 
the  wall.  There  are  no  windows 
but  the  entire  roof  is  made  of  a 
dull  bluish  glass.  Opposite  the 
cells,  high  on  the  control  wall,  is 
the  control  tower.  It  has  one  huge 
bay  window  of  bullet-proof  glass. 
It  affords  an  excellent  view  of 
every  cell  in  the  block.  The  guard 
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in  this  tower  can  open  or  close  an 
individual  cell  or  the  entire  block 
simply  by  pressing  a  certain  but¬ 
ton.  The  cells  can  also  be  operated 
manually  in  case  of  a  power  fail¬ 
ure.  There  are  two  rooms  besides 
the  cells  in  the  block,  neither  of 
which  has  doors.  One  is  the 
shower  room  with  the  usual  timer, 
the  other  is  the  utility  room  with 
its  supply  of  brooms,  mops  and 
wax.  The  cells  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  the  death  house 
except  that  they  are  smaller. 
Heinie’s  cell  was  in  the  first  tier. 

"I’m  the  new  chaplain.” 

"Oh,  yes,  Father.  What  can  I 
do  for  you?” 

"Well,  frankly,  I  need  your 
help.” 

"Oh,  well  anything  at  all, 
Father.  What  about?” 

"It’s  about  Stan  Allison.” 

"Sure,  Father,  sure.  What  do 
you  want  to  know?” 

"Well,  how  to  get  to  him.  To 
talk  to  him.  He  should  go  to 
confession  ...  I  thought  you 
might  know  some  way.  You  were 
his  friend.” 

"Oh  sure,  Father.  But  every¬ 
one’s  watching  us.  Come  over  here 
next  to  the  bars  and  let  me  whis¬ 
per  to  you.” 

Paul  moved  close  turning  his 
head  so  that  he  could  feel  the  cool 
steel  against  his  ear. 

Heinie  leaned  close.  He 
screamed  an  obscenity  in  Paul’s 
ear.  The  cell  block  echoed  with 
laughter. 

Paul  left  quickly  before  his 
anger  and  humiliation  overcame 
him.  All  the  way  back  to  his 


room  Heinie’s  evil  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  in  his  ear. 

The  prison  dining  room  holds 
five  hundred  men.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  red  tile.  Its  ceiling  con¬ 
crete  and  whitewashed.  The  tables 
are  stainless  steel  and  anchored 
securely  to  the  floor.  Swing-type 
stools  also  of  steel  are  attached  to 
the  tables  themselves.  The  guard 
is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  dining 
hall  in  a  glass  tower  fifteen  feet 
above  the  floor.  By  simply  press¬ 
ing  a  button  he  can  lock  all  the 
doors  and  fill  the  room  with  tear 
gas.  The  ducts  are  located  all  along 
the  walls.  The  gas  is  an  excellent 
deterrent  against  riots.  The  pris¬ 
oners  are  allowed  to  talk  during 
meals. 

"Hear  you  met  the  priest  today, 
Heinie.” 

"Yeah.  I  told  him  all  my  sins.” 

"What  d’ya  think  he’ll  do  to¬ 
night  about  Allison?” 

"He’ll  stay  in  his  little  chapel 
and  drink  his  wine  and  pray  for 
Allison’s  soul,  of  course.  It  smells 
sweet  in  there  ya  know.  Allison 
frying  won’t  smell  so  good.” 

"I  think  he’ll  go  with  Allison.” 

"Maybe,  but  if  he  does  he’ll 
puke  and  run  before  it’s  half 
over.  All  them  priests  are  gutless 
characters.” 

"Hey,  listen  to  them  big  words 
from  Heinie.” 

"Shudup,  punk;  I  went  to  high 
school  you  know.” 

^  Jh  he  witnesses  and  newspaper 
men  arrived  at  10:30  and  were 
led  into  the  witness  chamber.  An 
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electrician  and  a  guard  were  test¬ 
ing  the  chair.  The  warden  and 
executioner  were  in  the  death 
chamber. 

Paul  entered  death  row,  a  sorry 
looking  priest.  He  was  frightened, 
and  he  felt  very  much  alone.  After 
much  mental  debate,  he  had  shed 
his  clerical  garb.  Pete  Stark  had 
secured  him  a  grey  prison  shirt. 
He  wore  it  open  at  the  neck.  He 
felt  very  different  without  his 
collar  on. 

Stan  was  smoking  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  cell.  He  started  to  say 
something  when  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  priest’s  open  throat. 

"Did  ya  join  us,  priest?” 

"Well,  you  said  you  didn’t  like 
the  collar.” 

"Thanks,  but  you’re  not  reach¬ 
ing  me,  priest.” 

Neither  man  spoke  for  several 
minutes,  and  Paul  again  began  to 
feel  the  defeat  coming  upon  him. 
He  had  felt  for  a  moment  that  the 
shirt  had  done  it.  That  Stan  would 
take  him  as  his  friend  and  forget 
that  he  was  a  priest.  Paul  realized 
what  the  warden  had  meant  and 
why  Heinie  had  acted  as  he  had. 
For  the  first  time  now  it  all  was 
in  what  the  warden  had  said,  "It’s 
not  the  sorrow;  it’s  why.” 

Stan  broke  the  silence. 

"What  time  is  it?” 

"Plenty  of  time,  Stan.” 

"What  time  I  said!” 

"Ten-thirty.” 

"Half  an  hour.  Half  an  hour.” 

"Stan  are  you  sure  .  .  .  ?” 

"Nothing,  nothing.  I  don’t  need 
you.” 


Silence  came  again  upon  the 
two  men. 

"I’m  scared,  Father;  what  time 
is  it? 

The  priest  felt  a  hope  at  the 
Father!  He  pretended  not  to 
notice  it.  "Forget  the  time.  I’m 
scared  too,  Stan.” 

"You’re  scared;  you’re  scared! 
Listen  priest,  in  a  few  minutes 
they’re  gonna  strap  me  into  a 
chair  and  I’m  going  to  fry.  I’m 
dead,  dead  right  now.  You’re 
scared!  Of  what?” 

"Of  myself.  Of  your  dying.” 

"Failure.” 

"You’re  not  much  of  a  success 
with  me.” 

"I  know,  I  know.” 

The  idea  came  in  an  instant  to 
Paul. 

"Do  you  think  anyone  cares 
that  you’re  dying  tonight,  Stan?” 

"Now,  what  brought  this  on? 
What  do  I  care  what  anyone 
thinks.  It’s  not  doing  me  any 
good.” 

"What  do  you  think  the  men 
in  the  prison  think?” 

"Haw!  They’re  glad  it’s  not 
them.  But  they  sure  know  I’m 
going  tonight,  and  I’m  going  to 
go  good.  No  screaming,  no  crying 
for  you.” 

"Stan,  they  don’t  give  a  damn 
how  you  go;  they’re  interested  in 
me.  Just  me;  the  priest.” 

"What  do  they  care  about 
you? 

"Well,  the  warden  said  it  was 
a  kind  of  test  to  see  how  I’d  act. 
You  see,  if  I  .  .  .” 
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"A  test!  What  d’ya  mean?” 

"Well,  I’m  the  one  that’s  being 
tested  tonight.  To  see  if  a  priest 
can  stick  it  out  in  there;  to  see  if 
I’m  really  sincere.  To  see  if  I’ve 
got  any  guts.  You’re  just  .  .  .” 

"I’m  just  the  guinea  pig  you 
mean.  I’m  going  to  fry  so  you  can 
sit  here  next  time  with  some 
other  guy.  How  can  you  sit  here 
and  let  me  die  with  you  watching 
bravely  so  you  can  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  bunch  of  lousy  cons? 
What  kind  of  a  priest  are  you 
anyway?” 

"I  didn’t  choose  the  man  or  the 
circumstances.” 

"No  you  didn’t.  Those  crumby 
bastards  out  there  did.  Those  jerks 
that  are  going  to  wake  up  to¬ 
morrow.  Those  characters  who 
haven’t  got  half  the  guts  I  have, 
and  you’re  going  along  with  them. 
Well,  I’ll  be  damned  if  I’m  going 
to  be  a  guinea  pig  for  anybody.” 

"Father  would  you  listen  .  .  .” 

*  Vfi 

A  few  minutes  later  the  guards 
came. 

"It’s  time,  Stan.” 

"O.K.,  I’m  ready.” 

"Are  you  coming,  Father?” 

"Yes,  Stan.” 

"Cheer  up,  Father.  It’ll  be  over 
in  a  little  .  .  .  I’m  scared,  please 
help  me.” 

"Pray,  Stan.  Pray  with  me.” 

"Pray!  I’m  going  to  die;  you’re 
a  priest,  help  me;  please  help  me. 
I’m  sorry,  Father;  I’m  sorry.” 

Tiny  beads  of  sweat  appeared 
on  Allison’s  forehead.  He  walked 
between  the  guards  into  the  death 


chamber.  Paul  read  the  prayer  for 
the  dead  in  a  shaky  voice. 

"It’s  like  being  at  your  own 
funeral,”  thought  Paul  Roche. 

Stan  looked  at  his  reflection  in 
the  mirror  as  the  guards  strapped 
him  into  the  chair.  He  saw  the 
reflection  of  the  priest’s  back  and 
the  dark  sweat  stains  appearing 
on  the  priest’s  grey  prison  shirt. 
Stan  liked  the  shirt.  He  felt 
very  far  away  as  the  guards  slit 
his  pants  carefully  to  his  knees. 
They  secured  his  arms  and  legs 
with  strong  black  straps.  Stan  felt 
the  coolness  of  one  of  the  buckles 
on  his  arm.  The  guards  stepped 
back,  finished.  Stan  looked  again 
at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror  and 
he  saw  the  fear  mounting  in  his 
eyes.  He  began  to  sob  quietly. 

"Help  me,  please  help  me.”  He 
sobbed  loudly  once  and  then 
stopped  crying. 

Paul  stood  rooted  to  the  smooth 
concrete  floor.  He  felt  the  fear 
of  death  in  his  stomach.  He  knew 
he  should  get  out  and  still  he 
stayed,  struck  dumb  with  horror 
and  a  mute  fascination.  Here  be¬ 
fore  him  was  a  living,  breathing, 
healthy  man.  In  a  moment  he 
would  be  a  burned  corpse.  Paul 
felt  his  throat  drying.  He  was 
going  to  be  sick. 

"How  long,  Father?” 

"Three  minutes,”  Paul  said 
shakily.” 

"Tell  them  to  do  it  now,”  said 
Stan.  He  screamed  the  now. 

"I’m  sorry,  Father;  I’m  sorr  .  .  . 

The  shock  came  in  one  great 
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wave.  The  body  stiffened  and  the 
horrible  stench  of  burning  hair 
and  flesh  filled  the  room.  Paul 
turned  from  the  chair  only  to  see 
Stan  in  the  mirror.  Stan’s  eyes 
stared  from  their  sockets  and  his 
mouth  opened  but  no  sound  came. 

Paul  stood  in  sickly  horror.  The 
body  relaxed  before  the  second 
and  final  shock.  Paul  could  not 
hold  himself  any  longer. 

He  bolted  from  the  evil  smelling 
room  and  ran  the  length  of  the 
prison  to  his  room.  The  fresh  air 
revived  him  for  the  moment  but 
when  he  got  to  his  room  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  be  sick.  He  just 
made  it  to  the  toilet.  He  was  sick 
for  a  long  time.  He  knew  he  had 
flunked  the  test.  He  must  leave 
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the  prison.  When  he  had  finished 
he  saw  Pete  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way.” 

"Rough,  huh?” 

Paul  nodded.  He  did  not  trust 
his  voice. 

"The  whole  prison  knows  what 
happened  tonight.  Word  travels 
fast  in  here.” 

"I  knew  it  would,  Pete.  I  guess 
you  won’t  be  an  altar  boy  even 
one  morning.” 

"Why,  are  you  leaving?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well,  before  you  go,  I  think 
you’d  better  go  talk  to  Heinie. 
He  wants  to  see  you  real  bad.  He 
said,  tell  you  you  passed  and  you’d 
know  what  he  meant.  By  the  way, 
Father,  I  like  your  shirt.” 
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